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‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tobacconists everywhere throughout the Kingdom. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Beaders 
of Pearson’s Weekls,, 19/5/1910. On weer of P.O. for /6 
we willforward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 
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gs, to suit all requirements, 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indeutical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 
of material equal to wool, and beiug a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus savi:'g the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD 
DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if not 
approved. Thousands of Re- 
peat Orders and Unsolicited 
Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
SesT art GIVEN AWAY! 
Testimontal. 


ORDERS RECEIVED w.pemcousee,, With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY so comfortable before. 
i * : avery handsome Ru match. ‘ . 
| FROM THE ihe, Duchess of Finas writes thanking OF v9 will sond Two Carpets and TWO RUGS ‘S WOOD-MILNE Ltd, 
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“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HATS the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, «1 
‘massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with “Vaseline” Hair Tonio. | is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the 
-+ lete the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. | actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/- 
* penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the choked up follicles, | 2/+,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will bo sent, Post Free, to 


~ fvees the tender hair so that it can fight through. : | any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonio is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. Itisa | —_—_—_—_—_ 

hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and | FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaseline” 
: food, | Preparations, will be sent post free en application. 


The word “VASELINE”’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with’a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 
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ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth Teale etyle full and accurate-direction for 
the due observance of modern modes and manners 
for men, ia * Etiquette for Men,’’by G. R. M. Devereux. 
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Nine Splendid Short Stories. 
Many Articles of Vital Interest. 
Magnificent Illustrations. 
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ROBES.— Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to crow them to@he best 
advantage may be found in ‘Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1,2, 
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MORE RUBBER SHARES 


Given Awway for Triples. 


THIS WEEK 120 RUBBER SHARES IN PRIZES. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. YOU CAN ALL COMPETE. 


Nor for a long time has there been such a remarkable boom on the Stock | even with the same initials or with different variations of these initials, each 
Exchange as that which is now being experienced in that portion of the Triple must be written on a separate entry form. 


No. 1035. “ioor'kures.” 


SEE THE FULL CONDITIONS BELOW. 


mar“et devoted to Rubber Companies. Within the last two or three months 
fortunes have suddenly been made by those who were shrewd enough to invest 
their money in these profitable undertakings. 


Now that you see how Triples are made, start at once to make some of your 
own. Remember, no entrance feo is required. Be suro you post your Triples 
on to us, and you may be a winner. 


With its usual enterprise, P.W. is affording its readers an opportunity 
of securing a portion of the profits gained in these important industrial 
concerns. We have acquired a large number of shares in a new rubber 
company, and we are now distributing these shares amongst our readcrs. 

The shares are all fully paid up, and the recipients will have no expense 
whatever with them. The shares will be trausferred to the successful readers 
in their own name, free of cost, and they are at liberty to do what they like 
with them, either to realise their market value, or to hold on tightly to them 
and secure the dividends that may be declared in the future. 

This week we propose to award 120 of these rubber shares. As we want 
everyone of our readers to endeavour to win these most profitable prizes, we do Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, May 18th. 
not ask you to send any entrance fee or postal orders. This is an absolutely . To each of the twelve senders of the Triples considered to be the best 
free competition. - . . by the adjudicators, ten fully paid up Rubber Shares will be awarded. 

Here, then, are the conditions on which we propose to distribute this week’s . The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or nou- 


rubber shares. delivery of any attempts submitted. 
TRIPLES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with tho competition. 


We hope to publish the Result of Contest No. 1 next week. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. A'l attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must be 
written on a separate entry form. 


. Tho envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed to 
the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., aud 
must be marked ‘ Rubber No. 2” in the top left hand corner. 
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Below you will find three sets of three Ictters. What we want you 7. Tl blished decision is final and tit ay ouly ent thi 
to do is to take one of these sets of three letters and think out three words Liana = mm et I ee 
which in with the same letters as those of tho set you have chosen. 

These initial letters may be used in any order you like. The words thought FREE ENTRY FORM. RUBBER No. 2. 


out should form a sentence or phrase in themselves. This sentence or phraso 
is called a “Triple,” and to each of the twelve senders of the best “ Triples ” 
we propose to award a prize of ten fully paid up Rubber Shares. 

Here is an example which will show you at a glance how to make Triples. 

Supposing you are given the letters, T. B.A. Using these Ictters as initials 
you may make the following sentences or phrases: Trade Brightens Africa, 
Britons Always True, or Alliances Bolster Treaties. 

In this week’s competition the sets of Ictters from which we want you to 
make Trip'es are: 


Pp. T. E. M. I. N. W. C. 


You may make your Triple from any one of the above sets of letters, and 
remember t¢ 18 not necessary to keep the letters in the order in which we have 
placed them. For instance, our frst set of letters is P. T. E.—you may make 
this P.E.T., T. P.E., T. E. P., E.1T. P., or E. P.T,, if it will help you to make 
a better Triple. 

When you have made your Triple to your satisfaction, write it out on the 
entry form below and cent it on to us at once. Bear in mind that only one 
Triple‘must be written on an entry form. If you make moro than one Triple, 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and by the decison publishzd 


in ‘* Pearson’s Weekly.” 


MORE RUBBER SHARES TO 
BE GIVEN AWAY NEXT WEEK. 
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THINK OF THE CHE-ILD! NOT SERIOUS. DOCTOR'S ORDERS. 

Mrs. TAWKLEY was absolutely convinced that all the} Two gentlemen were walking through a suburban Ir is related of a famous physician that one day 
burglars in London wanted to raid her villa, and at least | street at about that hour which the industrious damsels| a very voluble lady took her ailing daughter to sco 
once each night she roused her sleeping spouse and com-| of the mo and brush usually devote to cleansing the | him. . 

[clled him to make a tour of the house, examining every | pavement before the door. It happened that the bucket ‘“ Which of you two wants to consult me?” said the 
window and testing each door. used upon such occasions was upon the stones, and one | doctor. 

Mr. Tawkley is very patient, but even his forbearance | of the gentlemen stumbled against it. “My daughter,” replied the older lady. 
has its limits, and at length he determined to avail himself | ““My dear friend,” exclaimed the other, “I lament cad lene then put a question to the girl. Before 
of automatic aid to lessen his wife’s fears. He therefore! your death exceedingly.” she had a chanco to reply, her mother began a long story. 
bought a burglar alarm. ‘“My death?” The physician asked her to be quiet, and repeated his 

Here was—or should have been—an end to his wocs, | “Yes, you have just kicked the bucket.” i question to the girl. A second time the woman began 
Lut he reckoned without his wife. “‘ Not so,” rejoined his friend, ‘‘I have only turned a| a story, and a second time he told her to be quiet. 

“ Philip,” said his wife, as he exhibited the contrivance, | tittle palo (pail)."* . Then she interrupted him a third time. 

“what is this thing for?” SS =\olo ‘** Put your tongue out,” he said to the mother. 

“That, my dear,” said Tawkley, “is a gong. If a “But there’s nothing the matter with mo!" she 
burglar tries to enter, the gong rings and wakes the A TRAMP was charged with begging. He pleaded that | exclaimed. 
housenold.”* he could not get work. The chief constable felt the ‘“Nover mind, put your tongue out!” he com- 

“Then we can’t have it!’! sho answered him. | prisoner’s hands, then said : manded. 

“ Burglar or no burglar, the baby must not be wakened !” “I should think that this man had done no Thoroughly overawed, the woman obcyed. 
_ So Tawkley still spends half his nights searching for| work for years, your worship, His hands are as soft as | * Now keep it out,” said the physician, and he proceeded 
imaginary burglars, mine,” to examine the girl. 


Only the beat stories by popular authors are published in Pearson's Sixpenny Ssries. You can g3t them at all booksellers’. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 19, 1910. 


Te Worlds Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


When K. of K. Retreats. 

WaueEn Lord Kitchener sailed from New York on the 
Lusitania, fifty reporters boarded the steamor, and 
made a last desperate effort to interview the man whom 
they have christened “ Britain’s military sphinx.” 

inforced by a dozen camera sharpshooters, the 
executed a masterly manceuvre, surrounded the Ficld- 
Marshal, and called upon him to surrender. 

Lord Kitchener submitted, the cameras clicked, and his 
Lordship suddenly and rapidly walked away. The 
reporters, with American nerve, shouted : 

“Say, Kitchener, I guess that’s the first time you've 
ever retreated.” 

“No,” he turned round and retorted; “I always 
retreat from you fellows!" 


Cooling Him Down. 

Sim Francis Horwoop, who has just been appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the Development Fund, 
has a great reputation for tact and courtesy. 

It is related that he once found himself: confronted in 
his room at the Colonial Office with an angry person who 
had a grievance and was determined to air it. 

The man was about to begin excitedly, when Sir 
Francis held up his hand and said: 

“ Allow me, I think there is a draught where you are 
sitting. Now, if you were to take this chair. \. 

But the indignant caller was not to be silenced, He 
began again, only to be interrupted by: 

‘Perhaps you would come over here and sit where 
the fire is warmer ?” 

Every time the enraged man spoke Sir Francis made 


a@ gentle reference to his health or comfort, with the result 


that his anger slowly melted, 


Kipling’s Corn-Cob. 
“ Dip Kipling ever steal one of my corn-cob pipes ? ” 
said the late Mark Twain once. f sii 
“* Never; and if he says so he’s wrong. He tried to 
steal ono and failed ; then he tried to steal another, but 
I She eae the theft and gave it to him—probably the 
only pipe that Kipling ever got honestly | " 


The Excuse. 

Smm Ropert Batt, who has been lecturing on Halley’s 
comet, tells an amusing story against himself. 

He was engaged to lecture in a remote part of Ireland, 
but on his arrival at the station looked in vain for the 
e a , : 

‘inally, when all © other passengers had dispersed, 
at ioally Irish servant came u to is with : 

** Maybe you're Sir Robert Ball.” 

On receiving an affirmative reply, the man broke out 
apologetically : 

“Oh, sure, your honour, I am sorry to have kept 
you waiting, but I was told to look out for an intellectual- 
looking gentleman ! ” 


Guarding It. 

Tur Bishop of London recently told a good story about 
a London boy who was set 4 to keep a coat. His 
mother pawned every one to obtain drink. 

While at camp with the Boys’ Brigade tho lad jumped 
into the water and rescued a dog, and, as the two emerged, 
dripping wet, ho said: ‘‘ Mother wouldn’t get much for 
this coat now.” 

In recognition of what he had done the officers and 
members of the brigade bought tho boy a coat with brass 
buttons, and were exceedingly curious to know if it would 
share the fate of its predecessors. 

It did not, however, and they inquired the reason, 

“T sleep in it,” was the answer, 


Uncle Would not Trouble Them. 

Dr. THEovore L. PENNELL, a medical missionary, of 
the Church Missionary Society, can tell some good stories 
of the wild tribes in the Indian North-West Frontier, 
for he spent eighteen years amongst them. 

When the doctor was stationed at the hospital at 
Bannu, & man who had been shot by his uncle was 
admitted for treatment. The bullet had gone through 
his lung, and when he was brought in there seemed little 
hope of recovery. However, by dint of careful nursing, 
they pulled him through. 

““ When he was convalescent,” says Dr. Pennell, ‘he 
called me one day to his bedside and explained that he had 
a petition to make. I asked him what it was. He said : 

“** Oh, sahih, I want you to give me some cartridges.’ 

“I said : ‘ What do you want the cartridges for ? 

** Pointing to his chest, ho replied : 

***T have this score to pay off.’ 

“I said: ‘I am very sorry to hear that. We have had 
a difficult task to cure you, and now very shortly we shall 
have tho same trouble with your uncle.’ 

“* He said: ‘Oh, no, you need not be afraid of that, 
sahib. I am a better shot than he is.’ 

“We did not get the uncle in,” concludes the doctor, 
wae we heard eventually that our ex-patient had killed 


Sailing on a placid river, resting in a rustic mead, And in your hands a Pearson's Novel ! 


Blushing to Order. 

A WELL-ENOWN novelist was talking about one of ber 
books. 

“* Conventions—conventionality,” she said, “ such 
things remind me in their artificiality of a famous girls 
school. ; 

“The lady principal of this school took her older pupils 
to one of the museums. Entering the hall of sculptures, 
she was heard to say, as she looked u rool ba oatgiogue $ 

“** Attention, young ladies ! we come 
next statue but one, you will all blush !*” 


Cut Off! 

Amonast the crowd of United States officials who are 
to be in Europe this summer is Mr. A, A. Adee, the 
Second Assistant Secretary of State. In connection with 
this gentleman a funny story comes from New York. 
Recently the telephone olerk at the State Department 
was up and asked if he would please give the name 
of the Second Assistant Secretary of State, 

** Adee,” he replied. 

“A. D. what ?” the voice asked. 


to the 


7 A. A. Adee.” “ 
: a it, please, 
Yes. 

66 A . 

“ Veg,’ 

oe A at) 


“Oh, you go to thunder! Think I’m an idfot?” 
And the line was indignantly cut off. 


Crushed by Eloquence. 

A very interesting theatrical event is Mr. H. B. 
Irving’s revivals of Louis XI. and Hamlet. In connection 
with the latter, an sein Se is told of one of Mr. 
Irving’s earlier revivals. Hamlet he was delivering 
the exhortation to the Players in the third act, . 

O it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
passion to tatters, to very 
rags. . » « I would have such a fellow whipped for 
o’erdoing Termagant; it out-Herods Herod; pray you, 
avoid it!" 

Here Mr. Irving paused for the First Player’s reply, 
but that gentleman was so carried away by Mr. Irving’s 
eloquence that he missed his cue. After a second or two 
Mr. Irving came towards him with an air of mild surprise. 

‘“* Don’t you say something hero ? ” he inquired. 

The Player came to his senses with a jerk, “ I—I 
warrant your honour,” he stammered. : 

“I thought you did,” was Mr. Irving’s comment. 
And the play proceeded. 


What’s in a Name? 

Lapy Brooke, perhaps better known as the Ranee of 
Sarawak, is one of the very few Englishwomen bearing 
an Oriental title. She is such a thorough lover of animals 
that she has become a vegetarian, and is much in request 
at vegetarian bazaars. 

The secretary of a vegetarian society, having announced 
that the Ranee of Sarawak had kindly consented to open 
their forthcoming bazaar, was somewhat surprised to 
receive & note from one of the members that he did not 
think the Rance was a suitable person to perform the 
ceremony. The secretary was too busy to worry over 
eeacpbony's little fads, so he thought no more about the 
matter until, just after the Ranee had declared the 
bazaar open, he was buttonholed by the complaining 
member. 

“‘T’m glad you thought better of it,” he said. 

“ Thought Telter of what ?” asked the secretary. 

“Why, of getting the Ranee of Sarawak to open the 
bazaar.”* 

“But she did open it!” the mystified secretary 
exclaimed. 

“Good gracious! Was that the Ranee ?™ gasped the 
other, “J expected she would be black |” 


His Identity. 

A coop story is going the rounds regarding a well-known 
Yorkshire baronet and a disbelieving chauffeur. The 
veteran ‘* Bart.,” accompanied by two ladies, had missed 
a train through deciding to send back their carriage and 
walk a part of the distance. 

There was nothing to do but return home and wait for 
the next, and this they set about doing when a car con- 
taining no ono but a chauffeur drove up. 

The Baronet asked the driver if he would give him and 
his lady companions a lift as far as he was going in their 
direction. The chauffeur at once assented, and in got 
the belated trio. 

When they were set down the chauffeur inquired whom 
he had been driving. 

The Baronet told him whom he was, and the driver, 
with a supercilious smile and unbelieving look, said : 

‘*'Yes, and these two ladies ?” 

“Oh!” was the reply ; “‘ that is Lady J——," 

More sarcasm of smile. 

‘* And the other ?”” persisted the chauffeur, 

“Oh! that is Lady Ethel a 

‘I thought so, I thought so!” retorted the man in the 
oil-skin coat. 

“Now,” demanded the baronet, “may I ask whose 
chauffeur you are?” 


periwig-pated fellow tear a 


“Chauffeur!” he answered. “If you're Sir ——, 
and that is Lady J——, and the other ly Ethel —_, 
well, I’m his Highness the Prince of Wales, Good day |” 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If there is more than one sender of a piragraph 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first 


VERY SAD. 
Yugs, yes, a tragedy happened! 
Here are the particulars. 


ron 
RO»AD 


Very sad, indeed! 


Solution below, 


_ 


HEADS AND TAILS. 

Here is a good coin puzzle: Place eight pennics, tie 
first four tail upwards, and the second four head upwarils 
as shown below, and, by making four moves, removing twa 
pennies at a time without a space between them, arrange 
them so as to be head and tail alternately. 


POGDOSSOS 


Solution below. ~~ : 


——— 


A RHYMING RIDDLE. 
To Give is better than receive : 
Perhaps this truth you don’t belicve 
Well, listen, sf I give each day 
J larger grow—how is it, pray ? 
But stranger still (it is no stant) 
I} I receive then less I am ; 
And s0 it seems, so I believe, 
To give is better than reccive, 

Solution below, 


HER LIPS. 
BEFoRE my sweetheart fair one night 
L pond an tension bliss, 
And as her lips grew in my sight 
I saw they were like this i— 
mn 
ww 
But when impel.ed by fervent love 
T asked her for a kiss ; 
I saw them change from that above 
To something quite like this :— 


It may be that you wonder why 
I stop at this ; but then 

I looked once more : the fact is, I~ 
I could not see them then. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Wat is the difference between an oak-tree and a ti:.!.t 
boot ? 
Solution below, ~ 


EXCUSE OUR BLUSHES. 

PerHars the cover of P. W. has a deeper tint ths 
week, blushing with modesty. For an enthusiastic 
reader has sent in the following effusion : 

Please list to me, for I would tell 
Each person, high and lov, 
About this periodical, 
Bed-covered, full of “‘ go.’?- 
Such fun and information, 
O’er all the world ’tis read, 
Wo paper in creation 
So ably edited, 


you'll find and fun galore, 
~t and Jestlets ’* make you roar, 
“dumps " then won’t trouble you, 


SOLUTIONS. 


VERY SAD. 
A LITTLE (h)en run over in the middle of a road. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 
REMOVE 3 and 2 and place at the end of 8. 


Remove 5 and 6 and place in the space left by remo.’ : 
2 and 3. 


Remove 8 and 2 and place in the space left by remov i 
5 and 6. 


Remove 1 and 5 and place in the space left by remov y 
8 and 2. 


You then have them arranged as follows : 


PWMIWOMIOS) 


A RHYMING RIDDLE. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
One makes acorns, and the other makes corns ache. 


Let “ 
You'll fi 


A EoLs, 


This ie happiness indeed. 


Werk EXDING 
May 19, 1910. 
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Gee Teams lo'slek bis 0@ 


(Among the most attractive features of the Naval and 
Military Tournament, which begins at Olymyia on Whit- 
‘Monday, are the bayonet v. bayonet contests, and the following 
article describes how “Tommy Atkins” és instructed in 
the more or less gentle art of sticking his enemy through 
tie midriff.) __— ; 

As Guns and rifles increased in range and accuracy it 
was freely prophesied that the days of bayonet fighting 

2 Over. 

“Tt ie Boer War, first, to some extent, and the Russo- 
Japanese War, next, to a very great extent disproved 
=this contention, 
and showed that 
the bayonet charge 
is still often the 
papery factor 
of a great battle. 
eres bayo- 
net fighting was 
taught as a parade 
movement; it was 
often performed 
with the men 
in tight 
tunics, and ‘‘copy- 
abook’ positions 
wero insisted 
Tie “ Engage” or ‘Let ‘em all come” upon. 
position. Nowadays more 
sensible idcas pre- 
vail. It is laid down emphatically that bayonet fighting 
is not to be taught as a parade movement; the men 
work in shirt sleeves or loose uniform, and individual 
instruction is insisted upon, each instructor training not 
more than four pupils. . 

At first when “ Tommy,” is learning to make the various 
points and parries against an imaginary foe, dummy 
titles with ordinary bayonets are used, but as soon as he 
engages in combat with his instructor or another pupil 
spring bayonets are used. These bayoncts, which are 
uscd in the Naval and Military Tournament, are protected 
with broad ‘‘ but- 
tons,” and recoil 
instantly on im- 
pact; pupil and 
teacher are further 
protected by 
padded jackets, 
masks, and gloves. 

During pre- 
liminary instruc- 
tion ao padded 
. , jacket is hung on 
OX pJ a wall as a mark 
> for ‘‘ Tommy ”* to 


= “point” and 
lunge at. 
The first thing 


“Tommy” learns 
is to come to 
To insure his safety, “Tommy” must What is officially 
always keep a swordsman outside the termed the “ En- 

point of his bayonet. gage” or “On 


COKER: Ug 
5 ND See ee 


By F. BROOKS. 


(Afr. Brooks ts the oldest keeper on the Heath, and his 
memorics of tt extend back over a quarter of a century.) 


x 


_ Bank Hotmay at 'Appy ’Ampstead isn’t like it was 
in the old days. 

For one thing, the crowds are bigger. For anothor, 
they are more orderly. 

There isn’t half, no, nor a quarter, the drunkenness and 
Ttowdyism nowadays there was twenty, or even fifteen, 
years ago. 

When I first came to do duty on the Heath there were 
no trams, no ’buses even, and of course no tube. Peopls 
came on foot, or by brakes ; and lots used to club together 
and hire a conveyance for the day. A popular song of 
those times had for its refrain: “‘ Did you ever go to 
Hampstead in a van?” 

We used to think that a holiday crowd of from forty to 
fifty thousand constituted a good Easter or Whit Monday 
attendance then, but last Easter Monday it was estimated 
Lie os were two hundred thousand people on the 

eath. 

Eight People Crushed to Death. 

They reckon that that was a record, and certainly I 
Never saw such crowds. The nearest thing to it, so 
far as I can remember, was Easter Monday, in 1892. 


If you are journeying to Scotland this Whitsun read ‘“‘Graham of Claverhouse,” by Ian Maclaren. 


Thrusts, Lunges, and Parries which 


make Tommy Atkins the Deadliest 
of all Foes with the Bayonet. 


guard,” but which may be colloquially called the “ Let 
em all come "’ position (picture onc). 

In this position ‘ Tommy ” is ready for any emergency, 
to thrust or to parry, to jump forward or back, and he is 
taught always to keep his bayonet directed at his foe's 
chest, and if the attacker circles round seeking for an 
opening to turn with him. 

From the first “Tommy” is taught that his safety 
dopends on keeping his enemy outside his bayonet point, 
for once an attacker gots “inside” the bayonet, the 
defender is moro or less helpless. 

You may often see battle pictures where the soldier 
has his rifle and bayonet drawn back over his head or 
shoulder waiting to bayonet an advancing swordsman, 
but such pictures are absurd, for in that position 
“Tommy” throws away all the advantage conferred 
by the length of his weapon. In bayonet fighting the 
whole of the rifle must be kept in front of the body ; 
indeed, one of the first things the beginner is taught 
is never to draw back his rifle before making a 
thrust. 

There are two principal points—the first, as shown in 


How the throw point is parried, Note that the dejender’s 
bayonct is slightly embedded in the ground. 


the second picture, is made by throwing out the rifle to 
tho full extent of the left arm, the fcet not being moved 
from the “engage” position, but the second point, or 
“throw point,” is made by letting go of the rifle with 
the left hand and throwing it out to the full extent of 
the right arm, the feet again not being moved, though 
the reat leg is straightened so as to allow you to lean 
forward as far as possible. 

In picture three you see the “throw point,” which, 
more usually delivered at a man’s chest, has in this case 
been made low and has been parried by a very useful 
guard against a low thrust. 

Ordinary high thrusts, however, aro parried from 
the ‘‘ Let ’em all come” position by moving the rifle to 
the right or left, thus thrusting the attacker's bayonet 
away to one side or the other. 

As explained, Tommy is first taught to make the 
points without moving his feet ; he next learns to mako 
them at the lunge, ft.e., he steps forward with the left 
foot, straightens his right Ieg, and when thus fully 
extended, delivers point one or two. 

There remains the third, or ‘‘ low point,’ a most cffec- 
tive form of attack, graphically illustrated in sketch four. 
To deliver this point the attacker suddenly drops down 


That was a broiling hot day—Easter fell late that year— 
and people kept pouring up on to the Heath, until by about 
five o'clock in the afternoon it was estimated that there 
were quite a hundred thousand present. 

Then it came on to rain—and such rain. It was not 
an ordinary storm, it was a deluge. The drenched 
crowds made a wild break for the trams and ‘buses. 
These were stormed, people fighting one another for 
places inside, and lots got hurt. 

But the worst scene was at the Heath station on the 
North London Railway, where eight people—two women 
*ad six boys—were crushed and trampled to death. 

In the old days, before the London County Council 
took it over, the Heath was under the control of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and it was run on somewhat 
happy-go-lucky lines. For instance, the show people, 
who now have to pay, and to pay pretty stiffly, for their 
pitches, had the free run of the place. 

As a result of this, they used to camp out on the Heath 
for a week or more before each Bank Holiday, so as to 
make suro of their pitches, and fights between rival 
are of gipsies and others were quite the regular thing. 

e never interfered ; it was too dangerous. 

Why “Happy Hampstead ?" 

In most people's minds, the Heath is associated with 
gaiety. ‘‘ Happy Hampstead,” they call it. But to me 
It brings sad memorics also—memorics of suicides well- 
nigh innumerable. 

Why it should be so, I do not know; but the fact 
remains that the Heath is a favourite place with people 
who are tired of their lives, and wish toend them. Some- 
times there will be two, three. or even more of these 

itiful tragedies in the course of a single month, and it 
is rare for a month to pass by without at least one such. 

Peoplo come here to shoot themselves, to poison 
themselves, but mostly to drown themselves. The Vale 
Pond is the favourite one with this latter class of suicides, 


on his left hand, or on his left knee, and delivers the 


“throw point ” upwards. 

A thrust of this kind is best parried, where it is bayonct 
v. bayonet, by the parry already shown in picture three 
or by bringing the point of the bayonet down, butt of 


the rifle up, and making a circular sweep either to right 
or left. 
The recruit will also be taught the “‘ beat,’ ¢.¢., to knock 


Delivering the “low point,” one of the deadliest forms of 
attack, 


down an opponent’s guard by giving his rifle a smart hit 
with your own weapon. 

Attack and defence is first taught by word of command 
—that is, one pupil delivers point one, which tho othicr 
guards with first parry, and so on, but towards the closa 
of course “‘ loose play ” is allowed, when the combatants 
attack and defend in practically any way they like. ‘his 
is the part of his bayonet training “Tommy” best 
enjoys. He also takes a certain nervous satisfaction in 
learning what to do in a bayonet charge. He will be 
told that on reaching close quarters he should pick his 
man and go for him headlong so that if his thrust mis=ca 
or is guarded he will charge the other over before he haa 
time to recover himself. Impetus and determination 
make a successful bayonet charge, and it is not a time 
for feinting or precise points and parries, though a know- 
ledge of them is invaluable when it comes to a single- 
handed combat. 

This reminds one of the subject of our last illustration. 
He was a very fine bayonet-fighter, invincible in gym- 
nasium or competition, but when he went into his tirst 
fight he forgot all his science, forgot to fix his bayonet, 
and used his rifle as a club—and a very effective club, too. 


In the excit.ment of a fierce fight “Tommy” ts apt to 


forget all he has learnt. This és the result. 


Loe 


- is fed by springs, and is nearly forty feet deep in 
aces, 

When this pond freezes over in hard winters we have 
the greatest difficulty in keeping skaters off it, although 
the danger is great, for the ice rarely forms firmly enough 
all over to admit of anybody enjoying the sport in safety. 
This is because of the many springs, which cause tl:0 
water to be constantly agitated. 


A Favourite Place for the Homeless. 

People will venture on, however, spite of all we can do, 
and then they fall through, often as not, and we have 
to risk our own lives, and get wet through, pulling them 
out. The last time the pond was properly frozen, s» 
as to be available for skating for any considerable lengti: 
of time, was in 1895. Then the ice was nine inches 
thick, and thousands of people came from all parts. At 
night it was like afair, all lit up with colourcd 
lanterns. 

In the summer, lots of homeless people, both women and 
men, come to the Heath to sleep. It is not patrolled 
regularly after nightfall, so that there is no one to disturb 
them, and they can creep under the bushes and rest quiic 
comfortably. I have seen as many as fifty of these 
poor folk, of a fine morning, making their toilet in tie 
open air before starting out to look for work. 

They say it was the picturesqueness of the open-air 
life led by these people that first drew Charles Dickens’ 
attention to the Heath. He used to come here to talk 
with them and study them. 

Then he grew to love the Heath for its own sake. [ 
have talked with many about here who knew him well. 
and I remember him myself as a boy, but that was before 
I became connected with the Heath officially. 

He took up his residence in Jack Straw’s Castle, and 
wrote one of his novels there. They still show you his 
room, pretty much as he Icft it, and the amnchair ia 
which he used to sit while at work, 


It is a story 


of Bonnie Dundee, published in Pearson's Series of Sixpenny Novels. 


CuoRLEY’s friend, Beeman, who lived in a picturesque 
village on the coast, had asked him down for Whitsun, 
and in due course Chorley arrived. He brought with 
him, among his other luggage, a new camera, as Beeman 
had told him that the scenery in those parts was lovely. 

Chorley found his friend Beeman rather a fussy person. 
As they walked through the garden, which was ita owner's 
pride, Beeman was continually saying : 

“Keep to the gravel path, old man; that grass on the 
lawn is newly sown in p and we mustn’t walk on it 

t yet. No, don’t tread on that patch of earth ; I’ve 

t put a lot of seed in there. Ah! whata pity. You've 
put your foot on that border and torn away a piece of turf.” 

Chorley began to wonder whether there was any = 
of the garden that t be walked upon. The p 
was certainly very ly kept, but he found that steering 
his way along the very narrow paths between the various 
plantations was like walking the tight-rope. 

He was quite relieved When ter Beeman, 
twelve, invited him to come and look at his rabbits. 
Like everything else in that dreadfully tidy place, the 
rabbits had a special corner to themselves, and Master 
Beeman pointed out with pride the fact that he was the only 
boy about there who knew how to keep rabbits peopeely: 

While he was « seine oe pene animals 
his mother called his, and, excusing himself for a moment, 
he left Chorley to fasten the door of the hutch 

As a matter of fact, Chorley had not clear] stood 
that he had been expected to close the hu and as he 
turned away, wondering what he would find to do to 

yy himeelf till lunch time, he was to see a 
rabbit trot past him and hide itself behind a row of 
cab in the nearest plantation. It then dawned upon 
him that he had been expected to make the door fast 3 
but by that time all tho rabbits were beige oi round 
him, making the most of their liberty. membering 
what pride et took in his garden, Chorley was after 
the little pets in a moment, hoping to capture them before 
they had done much 

In the excitement of the pursuit, Chorley dashed 
across the new lawn, and ploughed his way through the 
recently sown beds. He did not realise the extent of the 
damage he was doing until he made a blind snatch at a 
rabbit that was dodging him behind a young apple tree, 
and missed his footing. He hit the tree amidships, and 
it snap) right in half; and as he stood horror-struck 
at the thought of the damage he had done, Beeman came 
rushing up the garden-path. He looked for the moment 
as if he were going to faint. 

*Come off, come off!” he screamed. ‘“ Man alive! 
you're chawing the garden all up. What’s the joke ?” 

‘*No joke at all,” replied Chorley. ‘‘ The fact is the 
boy’s rabbits got out of their hutch and I was trying to 
catch them.” 

Beeman looked at the disordered beds, and observed 
plaintively that there would be no vegetables for the house 
this year, that was all. Chorley said he was very sorry ; 
and, as hesaw the last of the rabbits scamper through the 
hedge into the fields beyond, he wondered what Master 
Beeman would have to say presently. 

It then occurred to him that this part of the dama 
would not 
very difficult 
to make 

‘ood. Some- 

ey ccoiber 
in the village 
would have 
big rabbits 
to dispose of, 
and, if Chor- 
ley bought 
them and 
had them 
pu into tho 

utch, young 
Beeman 
would at 


Asa rabbit t-otted pat Chorley, 1% dawned upon 
him that he was expected to make the door of 
the hutch fa:t. 


for a little while and take a few photographs. Don’t 
wait lunch for me as, ifI get some good pictures, I shall 
want to stay out, I'll be back in time for dinner,” 


Beeman nodded his head 
in assent, and Chorley, 
per that he ie = 

ently very much u 
wrout kulooes to fetch b his 
camera. 

On his way he met the 
suthay wetiling into int 

utting a r 
Faad, said that if some 
rabbits arrived during the 
afternoon he wo! be 
glad if she would put them 
at once into Master Bee- 
man’s rabbit-hutch and 
say nothing about the 
matter to anyone. 


Mr. Chorley spends it with his 
old friend, Beeman, and gets 
himself cordially disliked. 
Related by 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Chorley through 
the village, and after inquiring where he would be likely 
to be able to buy some young rabbits, was directed to a 


farm about half a mile away. To his delight, the farmer 
said that while he had no rabbits himself he knew 
where to get them, and promised that they should be 
delivered at Beeman’s place before six o'clock, 

Chorley, therefore, pursued his way much easier in 
ae and tried to forget the trouble he had left behind 

im. 

Eventually he found himself on the rocks that formed 
the seashore, and all at once a hore pals of rock that 
towered high above the others took his fancy hugely. He 
came as close to it as he judged was necessary for a good 
picture, arran his camera nicely on the tri; and 
then dived under the black cloth in order to see how the 
rock would look through the “‘ view-finder.”* 

As he looked, he noticed a young man moving mndicenily 
from a cleft in the rocks. The man was h tow 
him, and Chorley, therefore, waited till he gone out of 
view, as a moving object would have blurred the photo- 
graph entirely. 

@ matter of fact, the young man did not get out of 
view till the last moment, He came straight up to the 


The young man kicked the camera over with unjustifiable 
violence. 


camera, and with quite unjustifiable violence kicked it 

over. Chorley was only able to separate himself from 

the folds of the black cloth in time to save himself from 
following the camera and tripod which rolled down the 
side of the rock and fell into the sea below. 

“What the dickens——” Chorley began. 

, “T sie smart for you that pre) old chap, wasn’t 
?” said the stranger, a young man of sturdy a nce. 
“‘T don’t know what you mean!” epiniiond Chevies 
** No; you wouldn’t !” retorted the young man. ‘‘ But 

if you’re looking for a swollen eye-brow you've come to 
the right he I know your sort. You happened to 
catch sight of me and my young lady up there on the 
rocks, and you thought you'd get a picture unawares of 
us for one of those biograph shows, I’ve half a mind 
to chuck you after your camera !”* 

“How dare you suggest such a thing!” protested 
Chorley. ‘I was merely taking a photograph of the 
rock, You'll have to pay for my camera, young man, 
T’'ll see to that.” 

The young man replied hotly that he had his young 
lady to witness that Chorley had tried to photograph 
them, and that he was justified in taking the law into his 
own hands. He also said he should let all the village 
know about it, and put people on their 

Chorley was in a dreadful state of excitement, or he 
would never have done such an imprudent thing. As it 
was, in the anger of the moment, he flung himself at the 

ung man, and said he would take him into custody with 

is own hands. The young man merely replied by knock- 
ing Chorley off his feet. 

Chorley got up, feeling a little dazed, and with a 
distinct impression that the vision of his right eye was not 
up to its normal strength. He could see the young man 
and his young lady walking te pon towards the village 
in the distance, and he resolved to follow the adventure 
up, and try and get justice. 

By this time it was about two o'clock, and Chorley 
remembered he had had no lunch. 

After bas his injured eye, he set out for the 
village. The landlord of the inn was standing outside the 
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front door, talking with a number of villa , ; 
seated on the outside benches. Soe SS Sl 
“Can I get some bread and cheese here, 
Chorley inquired. _ 
" t’s wrong with your eye, mister 2” answered the 


landlord 3" 


“ There's no room for a practical joker in this village,” iid 
Beeman, 


landlord somewhat irrelevantly, amid a combined gu!iw 
from the crowd. ‘‘ Hadn’t oughter go fightin’ at your tin.» 
o* life! Called him a liar, I s’pose, a a 

Chorley indignantly denied that he had been fighiine, 
He said that he been the victim of an aggrava':«! 
assault while he had been trying to take photographs «{ 
the local scenery. 

“Oh, you’re the man, are you ?”* replied the landlor, 
to Chorley’ssurprise. “‘ I’ve just been hearing about you. ’ 

“TI have no wish to discuss the matter with you.” 
said Chorley, putting on his dignity. “TH trouble you 
to get me some bread and cheese.’ 

“And I'll trouble you to get off my premises !” reto:‘r:] 
the landlord with some heat. 
to serve disorderly persons.” 

“ And if you'll take my advice, mister,” said a man 
in a mangy fur cap, as he looked at Chorley over the cd¢r 
of his beer mag “you'll clear out o’ this village as sown 
as you can. e don’t stand nonsense o’ your sort down 
here, And we've got an old ducking-stool in the villa:.: 
for pr that makes theirselves objectionable.” 

= r, hear!” said a number of other voices. At ti 
same time Chorley observed that several of the rou-'- 
looking men were oe, at him rather significantly. ..: 
if they were saline Up their minds whether to take hin 
in hand or not. as he recognised the futility «1 
endeavouring to secure justice from a bucolic cro. 
already prejudiced against him, he said: “Oh, \ y 
well!” and walked away. 

As he walked through the village Chorley could not.!::'» 
noticing that he was the observed of all observers.‘ 
young man and his young lady evidently knew the vali 
of being first in the field in telling the story of t': 
morning’s adventures. And it is well known that w!: 
an untruth gets a fair start it is very difficult to overt! 

Chorley found a shop in the village where ho was :!"" 
to procure a few cakes to eat, and he resolved to mah: : 
meal of them, as he decided that he would not go |}. < 
to Beeman’s till after it was dark. Then ho would :.\ 
he was not feeling very well and would go straight to 1: 
room, hoping to find his eye better in the morning. _ 

About half-past eight, therefore, he got back to Beem. 5 
house, and, to his surprise, found his host himself on ') 
doorstep. Chorley was also very much surprised to {i 
his luggage packed on a cart that was waiting at 1! 
door. As soon as Beeman caught sight of him ho car” 
forward, and said: 

“Look here, Chorley, old man, I’m very sorry, |:::t 
there’s really no room for a practical joker in this villaxv. 
It’ll be better for us all if you finish your holiday sou 
where else, if you don’t mind, This cart is waiting ‘» 
take you to the station.”* 

“But, Beeman, my dear chap!” protested Choi! 
“I don’t understand. I——” so & 
“T’ve heard all about your goings-on this mornir-. 
replicod Beeman solemnly. ‘‘‘They’re very particus: 
about that sort of thing in the village, as it has been tr 
on before. You should have told me you had cowe |: 

on bioscope business.” 

“But I haven’t!™ protested Chorley. ; 

“Well, it’s no use discussing it, old man. It wont 
make any difference. I had a taste of your little jol 
when you went and upset all wy garden ; and then wh) 
you turned the rabbits loose, I thought——" , 

“ But, hang it all, man!’ said Chorley, “ I’ve doe 
everything in my power to make amends. I order d 
some rabbits to be sent from the village, and said they wos 
to be put in the hutch. Haven't they come? n 

“Ob, yes!” replied Beeman, with a tired look. 
“‘They’ve come right enough. But we haven’t got enov! 
brains here to appreciate wit of that kind. The thin. 
are in the poor boy’s hutch now. A dozen Ostend rabbit’ 
all skinned and ready for cooking.” 

After that, Chorley decided that he would pe 
further. He swallowed a lump in his throat and clim' 
into the cart that was to drive him to the station. 


“ The law don’t allow 1c 
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By a RESIDENT OF EDINBURGH. 


Tae fact that Edinburgh is the 
capital of Scotland, and is acknow- 
ledged to be the Queen of the North, 
should be quite sufficient to show its com- 
plete superiority where Glasgow is con- 
cerned. . 

It occupies a unique position amongst 
the great cities of the world, and thus 
necessarily advantages which do 
not attach to Glasgow or similar purely 
commercial towns. — 

In mere ae a a py 
municipal point of view, possibly Glasgow 
has ie aivantage, but it is admitted 
that no city in Europe contains such a 
rtion of cultured inhabitants. 


large pro} g t 
It is the fact that it possesses a wealthier 
resident population than any other town 
in the Kingdom with the exception of 
London. 


Glasgow's Vile Slums. 

Then Edinburgh is o true Scottish city, 
but Glasgow is a refuge for the riff-raff 
from all over the world; thank Heaven, 
no such vile slums are to be found in 
Edinburgh as cluster én Glasgow South 
Side. It is common knowledge that crimes 
af the most hideous description take placo 
close to the filthy river, crimes which are 
hushed up as mysteries. 

ite all the pretensions and am- 
bitions of Glasgow, Edinburgh remains 
the chief city of Scotland, the capital, and 
the centre of its intellectual life. Its 
literary and scientific societies are of 
world-wide renown, indeed, second to 
none, and it must be acknowledged that 
in this respect Glasgow cannot enter into 
competition. 
ina to the Scot is the home of 
patriotism and the Valhalla of glorious 
memories and associations ; no man could 
be 80 bold as to say that Glasgow excites 
any of these feelings! It possesses a 
wealth of historical and antiquarian asso- 
ciations and monuments which are the 
envy of the self-made towns of the class 
of Glasgow. Its history is bound up 


with the history of the race, and it is 
only necessary to mention Holyrood to 
put Glasgow out of court entirely. 

The sons of Edinburgh form such a 
magnificent roll of honoured names as it 
is doubtful whether any other town of 
modern times has ever ageing Think 
of her philosophers, such as Hume and 
Adam Smith, think of Sir Walter Scott. 

As regards physical position Edinburgh 
has a situation unapproached by any other 
city of modern times, which, in conjunction 
with cther characteristics, has earned her 
the title of the ‘“‘ Modern Athens.’ No- 
where in the world is there such a magni- 
ficent highway as Princes Street, bounded 
on one side by the towering Castle, and 
on the other by the sea. 

Picture the Old Town, with ita time- 
hallowed memories, clustering around the 
grim old Castle the centre of a thousand 
romances; that castle, rising sheer up 
on its everlasting rock, guards the city 
as it has done for thirteen long centuries. 
The old streets have seen lances gleam 
and falchions redden, and heard the 
slogan’s deadly yell. There is not another 
city in the world to compare with glorious 
Auld Reekie: Glasgow—umph ! 
Edinburgh Excels in Shop. 

So far as regards architecture, Glasgow 
cannot possibly compete ; this applying to 
every c of building in the town: the 
Glasgow shops are mere dismal hutches 
compared with Edinburgh’s. Glasgow has 
not a railway-station which can com- 

red with the Waverley Station, the 
carat and most magnificent in the king- 
dom. 

In sport Edinburgh is far ahead of 
Glasgow and the most magni- 
ficent of golf courses and bowling greens. 
Even in business affairs Edinburgh takes 
a leading place, for here are found the 
head offices of some of the greatest insurance 
societies in existence. Though it makes 
no profession to be a manufacturin 
place, its printing, publishing, book an 
paper are world-renowned. 
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By a RESIDENT OF GLASGOW. 
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municipal buildings with Edinburgh's, for 


Giascow beats Edinburgh all the way | ours are admitted on all hands to be about 


round, re in clannishness and musty, 
fusty old buildings! Edinburgh is a 
poor, wretched old place in its dotage, 
with nothing of note except tumble-down 
rookeries which are termed “historical.” 
Glasgow is the magnet which draws people 
from all parts of Scotland, as the Scottish 
people are aware that Edinburgh is a 
sleepy old place, and that they must 
come to Glasgow to make their 
fortunes. 

To begin with, Glasgow is not only 
immensely ahead of any other town in 
Scotland, but it has the honour of being 
the second city of the Empire. It is the 
commercial metropolis of Scotland, the 
most prosperous, go-ahead city in the 
kingdom. In engineering, ship-building, 
and a score of other industries, it takes 
the lead, while Edinburgh is content to 
muse on the past. 

Glasgow People are not Uppish. 

In Glasgow you will find none of that 
stuck-uppishness and wretched spirit of 
superiority which belongs to Edinburgh. 
We do not want highborn, blue-blooded 
people in Glasgow; we prefer red blood 
and plenty of go and push. 

inburgh is a rigidly cramped, old- 
fashioned place which suffers from all the 
detriments of an ancient town, but Glasgow, 
being of more recent construction, possesses 
long wide streets and an array of business 
remises second to none in the world. 
Edinburgh has no such street as Argyle 
Street, which, with its connections, forms 
an unbroken line over five miles long, and 
has no such palatial buildings as are to 
be found in Buchanan Street and Sauchie- 


hall Street. Within easy distance of: 


Glasgow is the most beautiful scenery in 
the world, the Kyles of Bute, Lochs 
Lomond, Eck, and many others. 

Where has Edinburgh anne to 
compare with our great art galleries, our 
hospitals, technical college, and what not ? 
It is simply ridiculous to compare our 


the most remarkable of their kind. Look 
at the Grand Staircase of the finest marblu 
especially imported from various parts of 
the world, then look at the great University 
where Lord Kelvin lectured. 

In municipal matters Glasgow beats 
Edinburgh hollow. There the people ars 
content to struggle on year in and year 
out in the same old-fashioned way, but 
we form the model even for American and 
Continental cities. Our cleansing depart- 
ment has its own quarries and workshops, 
farms and railways, possessing 800 railway 
waggons and dealing with 1,500 tons of 
refuse a day. This department even 
presses the solid parts of the sewage into 
cakes and sells them as a fertiliser, and, 
as a trading concern, deals with half ths 
counties. 

The chief glory of Glasgow is its wonder- 
ful municipal government, which is in 
striking contrast to that of Edinburgh. 
While the absurd cable tramcars of Edin- 
burgh have showered ridicule upon that 
city, Glasgow's electric tramway system 
is acknowledged as the finest in the world. 
For half a century we have possessed the 
most magnificent water supply which is to 
be found, while Edinburgh was content with 
@ most primitive supply, though she has 
wakened up within the last few years, 
The Question of Oldness. 

It is only necessary to consider the 
state of affairs in Edinburgh, and then to 
bear in mind that the Glasgow Corporation 
has carried out bolder schemes and under- 
taken greater and nower enterprises than 
any other public body. While Edinburgh 
is full of rookeries, Glasgow has destroyed 
slums on a wholesale scale, building wider 
|streets in their places. 

Frequently the claim is made for Edin- 
burgh of being a very old place, but as a 
matter of fact it did not become the 
metropolis till the days of James III., and 
in many respects Glasgow is the more 
‘ancient place. 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility for any of the statements made in the above articles. He has simply inserted the remarks of his dents in f 
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Long Train Journeys for the Holiday Traveller which 
Cost Him Next to Nothing. 


No longer is the excursionist the most despised and 
down-trodden of railway travellers. No longer is he 
hurried into any old cattle truck of a carriage and kept 
waiting on a siding while the lordly express flies past, for 
managers have discovered that, so far as dividends are 
concerned he is as important as the first-class passenger. 

Traffic superintendents tumble over one another in their 
eagerness to cater for him. Should one railway provide 
comfortable corridor trains for his travels, then a rival line 
straightway puts on a dining-car in which he can eat at his 
leisure while on his journey. 

_ Excursion trains used to be remarkable for the weird 
times at which they started and the uncertainty of their 
arrivals, Now even the night trains are timed so as to 
land their passengers at as convenient an hour as possible, 
Se they run as fast as the best expresses and stop as 
seldom, 


Fifty-Seven Coaches to a Train. 


The first excursion to Brighton took four and a half 
hours to do the journey, which is not remarkable when one 
learns that it consisted of fifty-seven coaches drawn by 
five engines, so well was it patronised. Such an unwieldy 
monster would paralyse all traffic nowadays, when trains 
are dispatched in duplicate and triplicate if necessary. 

Cheap excursions are supposed to be a modern product, 
yet tickets for the ve Bt excursion train, organised 
by the late Thomas Cock bermeeet Lou 
Taoonten in 1841, were issued at the rate 

le. 

_ This was considered a remarkable achievement at the 
time, and one can only wonder what these old trippers 
would have thought of the chief Whitsun excursion of the 
Great Western Railway, a combined rail and boat trip to 


hborough and 
of a halfpenny a 


Did you see Paulhan fly to Manchoster? N2? Well cheer un! 
airship story “The Syren of the Skies.” 


Killarney. The return journey, some 956 miles, costs only 
one pound, a rate of, approximately, one farthing a mile. 

A non-stop run from London to Swindon used to be 
considered a railway feat, but now the Great Western 
puts on an excursion train to Newton Abbot, 194 miles, 
without a stop ; while those who want a long Whit-Monday 
trip can reach Weston-super-Mare for five-and-sixpence 
without a stop, the half-day ticket being a little less. 

Thanks to the railways the beautiful west country is 
brought to our very doors. Some twenty years ago a 
journey to Cornwall was a great undertaking, ‘but now one 
can go to Padstow and back, 519} miles, for twenty-four- 
and-sixpence. A nice little day’s outing at Weymouth 
can be had at a cost of five miles a penny, a refreshment 
car being at the services of those who consider the journey 
from Waterloo tedious. 


To Liandudno for Twelve Shillings. 

These long day trips have proved immensely popular 
since they were first started a few years ago, until now 
they are a feature of every excursion programme. The 
Happy Valley of Llandudno is the Mecca of many holiday- 
cnt ce: so the North-Western have kindly brought it 
within reach of the jaded Londoner. Leaving Euston just 
after midnight on Sunday, he is given twelve hours under 
the Great Orme for twelve shillings, a nice double trip of 
454 miles through the heart of England. 

As the pioneer excursion was run on the Midland Rail- 
way, that line, of course, has no intention of resting on its 
laurels. Accordingly, the keen excursionist, who is 
always afraid of getting a bad bargain, can try a half-day 
trip to Bakewell without any qualms; 304 miles for five 
shillings should satisfy the most economical. If he has 
another two shillings to spend he can drive to Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth. 

Scotsmen longing for the delights of Princes Street 
should be able to spare bawbees to the amount of twenty- 
seven shillings for a four-day holiday in Edinburgh by one 
of the lines serving that city ; while thirty-four-and-six- 
pence does not seem excessive for a little jaunt of 1,008 
miles to beautiful Oban. 

Many holiday-makers do not mind very much where 
they go so long as the journey is pretty, so the Great 
Central very kindly provide a half-day excursion to 
Sheffield, five-and-sixpence for 328 miles. 

To Londoners the metropolis is a howling wilderness on ' 


You can be equally 
It forms one of Pearson's Seri 


& Bank Holiday, but country people are not of the same 
opinion, 60, while thousands are fleeing from it, nearly as 
many are flocking in. The North-Eastern aro, therefore, 
quite ready to bring Geordies from ‘‘ Newcassel"’ for 
thirteen shillings, and no doubt many will avail them- 
sclves of the opportunity. 

Those who in the past have ‘‘ enjoyed” a journey to 
Lowestoft on the eve of a Bank Holiday when the train 
was so crowded that the engine gave up in despair, will 
wonder how those who spend five-and-sixpence on a 
day's outing to Yarmouth or Lowestoft will fare when 
drawn by a modern Great Eastern leviathan. 

Five-and-sixpence scems almost a contemptuous sum to 
hand the Brighton Railway for a fon la ticket to 
Portsmouth, or eight-and-sixpence for any station in the 
Isle of Wight ; while few will grudge the South-Eastern 
and Chatham its five shillings for a glimpse of Britain's 
Navy lying at anchor within Dover breakwater. 

Stay-at-home Londoners will find it impossible to throw 
their money about, for even if they feel wi idly extravagant, 
the Metropolitan District will only extract half-a-crown 
from their pockets for the use of @ special through train 
from the Temple to Southend. 


“TI totp that man a sccret, and if ho repeats it 
I'm ruined.” 

“Well, hope for the best; your friond may not be ae 
big a fool as you are!” 


~ ——wZ 
CHEAPER IN THE END. 

Two poorly-clad women were discussing domcatic 
economy. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Binks, “I owe ten-and- 
nine for gas this quarter, and I can’t think how I'll ect 
it paid.” 

“Why not be like mo,” said Mrs. Green, “ and 
the penny-in-the-slot meter?” 

“ But they say it is the dearer in the end. You get 
Icas gas for your penny, you know, than I get for mine.” 

“Yes, but, you see, it’s just this way wi’ me, I never 

ut more in than a penny at a time, and ye seo a lot o* 
Polk comes to my houso at night. and whenever tho gaa 
begins to go down I just Ict on I haven’t got. a copper. 
And there is always somebody ready to stump up the 
penny. Oh, yes; it’s far cheaper in the end!” 
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By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


Parr J.—Miss Barsara’s Porst oF VIEW. 


I rounp three more grey hairs this morning. But still, I'm 
lucky to have so few at thirty-cight. Some people have lots 
of hair at that age. 

i ight ! Wie. 1 sak leas thes Tees 
in the thi must be dreadfully old, and now I’ve got nearly 
to the forties, but I don’t feel very old. . 

But there’s a difference. Each ing that an unmarried 
woman puts on, marks a decrease in the interest taken in 
her by tho opposite sex. Sometimes I’ve felt very lonely 
when I’ve seen girls about me only have to lift a r 
to bring men to their side. I’m afraid I should have to ift 
and wave both my arms, then perhaps the men would come 
to me because they would I was mad. . 

Of course there’s a different story to tell when I invite 
people to my own house, they have to look after me a little 
then. But it is my niece who is the attraction. 

Katie Drummond is a very pretty girl. She is my eldest 
brother’s only child, and when she lost her parents in a 
yachting accident, she came to live with me. She is just 
eighteen years of age, but she might be twenty-five, the way 
she behaves. 

I won't say that I am left ontirely in the cold, for Colonel 
Saville—my brother was in his regiment—has always becn 
very nice to me. When he is not at other people’s houses 
where I am visiting, I rally have to find my own chair, 
or if I want anything I have to ask for it. But he is so kind ; 
he seems to anticipate every wish, just as though I was a 


Ie itis 4 ; 
Colonel Saville is my ideal of an Army officer. He is tall 
and very erect. His hair is en dark, although he is forty, 
but his monstache is somewhat grizzled. No one could be 
kinder or more thoughtful than he is. 
* * * * s 

It is a month since I have written the foregoing. It is hard 
to have to say it, but I have even lost my Colonel now. Ho 
is always talking to Katie when he comes here now. I 
suppose he is not to be blamed, she is so pretty and so attrac- 
tive, whilst I—well, I find some grey hairs nearly every 
morning now. 

And I suppose I cannot blame Katie—though she might 
have left me the one man who did not fail to make me under- 
stand that I am an unattractive old maid. She is a great 
hero worshipper, and Colonel Saville is a V.C. It seems the 
fashion nowadays for young girls to fall in love with men 
twice their age. 

There are a lot of men in the twenties who are in love with 
Katie. Some of them are titled, and most are well-to-do. 
I know she has had a number of offers of marriage, but she has 
declined them all. I think she will accept the Colonel. 

Not but what I have had several offers in days gone by, but 
they never came from anyone I cared for enough to marry. 

Ratie and the Colonel have just gone into the shrubbery. 
I wish I had not seen them go, it makes me feel so old, so out 
of everything. But I suppose I am old, going on for thirty- 
nine. 

They have been in the shrubbery a long time, and the 
Colonel has just come out and walked away. He looks very 

with himself. There is Katie coming now, how she 
is smiling. Has she accepted him, I wonder. She is coming 
to talk to me. Later on I will write down our conversation. 
. * * ® * 


It is as I thought. Katie came to me and said: 

“Isn’t Colonel Saville charming, Auntie ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘ He is the nicest man I know.” 

“] think the same,” she said. 

“Do you like him better than Lord Welstead or Mr. 
Ashcroft?” I asked. They were supposed to be her 
favourites. 

“ Pouh |” she exclaimed. “ They are not to be compared 
with him. They are very nice, of course, but they are not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with a man like Colonel 
Saville. You like him, don’t you, Auntie?” 

“ Very much indeed, my dear,” I replied. 

She gazed at me, and a blush spread over her face. 

*« Has he asked you to marry him ?” I asked. 

“Not yet, Auntie. I thought he was going to this morn- 

.”” she answered. 

** What shall you say if he does ?” I inquired. 

She blushed deeper than ever. 

“T think—I think I shall say ‘ Yes,’”’ she answered in 
hesitating tones, and then added hurriedly, ‘Oh! I don’t 
know what to think. Would you like me to marry him, 
Auntie?” 

“J am sure he would make you a splendid husband, my 
deat,” I replied. ‘‘ Culonel Saville is a man amongst men.” 

“ Bat don’t you think he is rather old for me ? ”’ she asked. 

“ That is a matter for you to decide, Katie,” I said. 

“He is coming again to-morrow,” she murmured, gazin 
out of the window with dreamy eyes. ‘I think he will 
me then, and—and I’m not sure what I want, Auntie.” 

She threw herself into an easy chair and clasped her arms 
about her knees, her pretty face wrinkled with thought. 

“ You must make your mind up whether you want to marry 
him or not, Katie,” I said anxiously. “ Whatever you do, 
don’t t him and then regret it. Think how it would 
pain him, If you're not sure, ask him to wait.” 


If you buy a eixpenny novel to read this Whiteun be sure that it’ “ 
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- “Yes,” she said thoughtfully. 
“I think that is what I will 
Oh! If I was only certain, if I 


only knew——” 
her bright eyes clouded for a 
mome 


nt. 
“T’'m going to my room to have 
a think, Auntie,” she said, and 
then she left me. . 
Directly she was gone I hurried 
to my own sanctum and locked 
- the door, for I was afraid someone 
would see the tears in my eyes. 
It was so foolish of me, but I 
could not stop them. 
At all costs Katie must never 
If she thought I cared 
Colonel Saville it would 
upset her dreadfully. There, 
my secret is out. I do care 
for him, I think I always have done. 
How people would laugh if they knew. I can hear them 


1CUus 


ring, and saying: “ There’s that silly old Miss Drum- 
mond, Katie’s aunt, you know, crying her eyes out because 
Colonel Saville docsn’t want to er. As though a man 


like Saville would ever think twice of an old maid like that.” 

But whatever they may say, he has thought a Lr deal 
about me, heaps more than the younger men who they 
know what’s what and forget their manners in their knowledge. 

Would one of them think of going to get me a chair, or 
trouble if I had a cushion at ary bask 2? Would they stir to 
fetch me an ice or a cup of tea? Oh, dear,no, they leave 
the servants to look after plain old maids. 

Well, it’s no use, I must turn dry eyes to the world. But, 
oh ! I never knew how much I cared for him till now. What 
Katie told me has made me feel so old, so lonely, so out of 
ore ing 

“Oh! tie, what a chance you've got, how I envy you. 
Don’t play with him, my dear, don’t think you love him and 
then let him find out that you don’t, I think it would break 
his great, noble heart.” 

Part YI.—Mrss Karre’s Pornt or View. 

I ramx I’m miserable. It is so unpleasant when you 
can’t make up your mind. Colonel Saville is coming to-day 
to ask me to marry him. I thought he would have asked me 
yesterday. 

I’m go fond of him. He's so brave, so handsome, so manly, 
the sort of man you know would never do a shady thing. 
But I’m not sure whether I care for him as fully as I fee! that 
I can care. 

After he had gone yesterday I went and told Aunt Barbara, 
and she saw at once that I wasn’t certain. 

Poor Aunt Barbara! It must be awful to be an old maid. 
And yet I can’t think why she is an old maid. She must be 
nearly forty now, but she’s got a trim figure still, and I think 
her face is positively sweet. 

She is so sym etic, too. Iwas afraid she was going to 

on Colonel Saville’s account for fear I should say “No” 
when he asks me to marry him. But that is just like Auntie, 
she is always thinking of other people. 

What shall I say? He is coming at two, and it is twelve 
already. Only two hours in which to make my mind up. 
I’ve sent down to say I don’t want any lunch. Fancy 
pondering over a {roposl of marriage while you are eating 
cold meat and pickles. What a very unpleasant idea ! 

I think he is the sort of man I should grow to care more for 
overy time I met him. But is that the sort of feeling you are 
bi aces to havo when you get married ?_I don’t think so. 

wonder if he would be very upset if I refused him. He 
looks the sort of man who could face anything with a smile on 
his face. I can just me him on the battlefield. But 
those sort of men generally feel gricf more than the people 
who show it so much. 

Oh, dear ! how the time fs flying and I haven’t made up my 
mind yet. It would be rather fine to be Mrs. Colonel Saville ; 
a Toeme is io mor lovely house. 

think I’ to the len and wait there, I can think 
better in the pads air, = 


Part II].—Txe Looxer-on’s Post or ViEw. 


CoLoneL Savit_s came striding through the grounds of 
Miss Barbara Drummond’s festa He locked ii ete 
in awell-cut, grey frock-coat suit, and the light of youth burnt 
in his eyes, despite the fact that he was forty. 
eg ag lg caught sight of Katie Drummond's daint 
figure in rose walk, and he headed straight for her. 
vivid blush dyed her face and neck crimson, as the Colonel 
may ae “= hand wn Heht henry boyish laugh. 
a *d come,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ and here I am. 
feel dreadfully nervous.” ; a aes 
‘* Why should you feel nervous, Colonel 2?” Katie asked in 
demure tones, her fingers oe at her skirt. 
“I think any man would feel nervous in my position,” he 
nn er ee hat i - back of his glove. 
lence fell on couple. Katie felt 
nepraus cack oll hin le felt nervous now, too 
“You quite un me yesterday, didn’ 
Katie?” he asked. Tene OSES he 
< Ay ink 80,” ee arealtgbtn 7 
e began to shiver slightly. It was coming now. Wha’ 
should she say? Just for = ical she mans Cane ne 
him. How splendid he looked, how eager. Should she say yes? 
“ Do you think I stand any chance, Miss Katie?” he asked 
in — ad * ch 
a on’t—know,” she murmured, staring at the 
ron mabe ech = re - rather disonsolate ace 
ou; ‘ou wo ve found out b: . , 
a ust ie te y now. That’s why I 
‘ ° ! It’s ps . mexiona thing to decide.” 
* Of course it ut surely it can only be 
other. There can be no ial enecaien aa Bie ve me 
pecond, and his voice grew soft as he pronounced 
love. 
Pg ot gies bag icin ove what she had been afraid 
of, what her aunt foresaw. It must bo eith 
He would brook no middle course, en ee 


© word 


i Tell me exactly what she said, Miss Katie,” he sald, 


" Yea, what did she say 2” 

" Who do you mean?” 

" Your aunt, of course,” he exclaimed, in Puzzled tones. 
“How did you know I spoke to her?” she inquired 


" He ae | ‘at her. 


* But that is what I asked you to do,” he sald. 

* You — asked — me — to — speak — to — my — aunt?! 
arr Eee, rt ely each beng : 

“ Of course. I wanted you © way for mr,’ 
he i gon — a 
“Why, were you afraid she would not give her consen: ° 
I know you mentioned her, but her consent is not neceess: 
{n such a matter.” 

The Colonel’s silk hat fell from his hands and he stared ; 
blank astonishment at his companion 

“ Not 1” he —— “Why, my dear ¢::! 
whatever do you mean ? @ man marry the woman ic 
loves without her consent ?” 

Katie trembled from head to foot, for the moment <«}» 
owen she was going to faint. A light had suddenly dawn. :j 
on her. 

“*T did think you would have managed it for mc, \|. > 
Katie,” he said reproachfully. you mean to tcll me 
that she has no idea that I want to marry her ?” 

“No,” replied Katie slowly, ‘‘ she has not the least idea.’ 

The Colonel drew himself up, and a look of grim d¢:.-. 
mination came over his face. He looked as he must |ii:¢ 
done when he was winning the Victoria Cross, for, to 1: ‘s 
simple-hearted soldier, g g the V.C. was child's jay 
bag) he to asking a woman to m him. ° 

‘Then I must go and ask her myeelf,” he said firmly. 

Katie did not reply. She stared miserably at the grav! 

th, watching a spider commence a tour of inspection uf t!.¢ 

lonel’s hat. 

“Here 1”? said the Colonel. ‘‘ See you later, Miss Kat‘. ’ 

Off he strode, quite oblivious of the fact that his hat w. > 
not on his head. Miss Barbara saw him from tho draw?rc- 
room window. 

“© Oh! she has refused him,” she exclaimed, as she saw :|.c 

expression on his face. 

“* Poor fellow,” she whispered to herself. ‘‘ How drest. 
fully upset he looks.” 

A few moments later he was shown into the room. 

**Good afternoon, Miss Drummond,” he said, bev ‘ng 
gallantly over her hand with an old-fashioned courtesy. 

‘* You have seen Katie?” she asked. 

os Yes.”” 

“Qh! Iam so sorry, Colonel,” she exclaimed impulsiv:'y. 
"IT can see what you have come to tell me.” 

** You can see what I have come to tell you ?”’ he gasped. 

** Yes, Katie has said ‘ No.’” 

The Colonel gasped.and stared wonderingly at Miss Barbara. 
He s1w the tears in her eyes, and‘it made him step close to he. 
What had brought the tears? He wanted the right .o 
comfort her. 

“She {s only poms yet,” Miss Barbara said. ‘ Give Ler 
time, Colonel. Perhaps she will come to care for you. | 
could wish for no better husband for my niece than you.” 

‘Than me?” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Me marry Katic ?”” 

** Yes, that is what po want, isn’t it?” 

**NO1!” the Colonel’s voice was almost a shout. Tlien ‘t 
suddenly grew very soft as he added, “* It is you I want, M+: 
Barbara. I’m only a plain old soldier, but I’d try to make 
you a good husband if you'll have me.” 

“But I ee it was Katie you wanted,” whispered Mi- 
Barbara tremulously, the tears pouring unchecked 1s. 
“* She thought 80, too.” = * 

“Now I understand,” muttered the Colonel. ‘“ What én 
ass I have made of myself! But, my dear lady, I am <1)! 
enough to be her father. I want to be her uncle, nut |<: 
husband. MayI?” 

Miss Barbara smiled radiantly through her tears. Shir 
happiness held her dumb. She could not believe her cars fur 
the moment. She could not understand that this great jy 
could have come to her, a lonely old maid, whom noluy 
seemed to want. 

But the Colonel read her answer in her eyes, and he foi 
her trembling form in his arms and kissed her on the lips. 

* * * * * 

He felt exceedingly nervous when he explained mattcrs °9 
Katie, but she relieved him by saying that he would make “# 
perfect duck of an uncle.” ich he has done. 
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MEN CALLED IT CAOUTCHOUC. 

Neary everybody is talking rubber, or buying “r 
selling rubber, just now. 

Yet 140 years ago the very name was unknown. althouch 
we had the substance. It was then called by its Americ. 
Indian name of caoutchouc. 

In 1770, however, a certain Dr. Priestley ca!) q 
attention to its value for erasing lead-pencil marks, <ul 
as people found a difficulty in pronouncing caoutcho, 
they rechristened it indiarubber, since shortened | y 
common consent to rubber. 

More than fifty years elapsed before it was used fr 
any other purpose than that inaugurated by Priestley, 
and a few hundredweights per annum sufficed for t.” 
world’s supply. Then along came Mr. Charles Macinto<:'. 
and utilised it for the rain-proof coats that still go by |. 
name. He caused the firstoftherubber booms. ‘The uct 
was brought about by the discovery that, mixed wih 
sulphur, rubber became transformed into vulcanit’. 
which, being hard and susceptible of a high nh, WE 
adapted to various manufacturing p . The Frens 
meanwhile found out the use of elastic, and this a!o 
helped to increase the demand for the raw material. 

till, it makes the modern man gasp to think of how 
few were the uses to which rubber was put out of tho 
many obvious ones. For instance, it was not until com- 
paratively recently that rubber-tyred horse-drawn 
vehicles were seen on ourstreets; and John Roberts learned 
to play billiards on tables furnished with felt cushions, 
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You can see the 


FRANK RICHARDSON, = Renowned Expert on Whiskiculture, gives 


Wuew I come to think of it, I have never written to 
any great extent about gardening. Why this is the case 
I don’t really know; in fact, it seems passing strange, 
since I, like many other eminent men before me, spent 
several futile years way © develop a legal experience 
in the neighbourhood of ple Gardens. 

I abandoned the law because I discovered whiskers. 
But it is quite conceivable (since I should have abandoned 
the law in any case) that I might have taken to gardening 
if I had not discovered whiskers. 

Probably I should not have made a good gardener, 
any more than I should have made a ged lawyer ; but 
this would not have mattered. I should, at least, have 
known a tulip from a dandelion by sight if not by emell. 
And that is surely all one needs to know in order to be an 
ordi . 

‘Also. A gsm that I have never possessed a garden 
of my own would not have discouraged me. It is not 
necessary to grow face-fungus in order to be an authority 
on whiskers ; likewise it is not necessary to have a garden 
in order to be a gardener. 

Where Hatton Garden Fails. 

Also, we have no proof that the people who live in 
Hatton Garden are any the better gardeners on account 
of their surroundings. In fact, from a_ horticultural 
point of view, Hatton Garden is rather a failure, Nothing 
at all grows there. Not even a gardener! But then, 
are not most ms failures ? 

The only really successful garden that ever existed was 
the Garden of the Hesperides, which flourished somewhere 
in 76,805,932,506,238°128. I have no hesitation in 
making this assertion because it is impossible to prove 
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Iam And, an , we are 
told that the garden spe Ai in 
fruits and flowers of the most 
delicious kind, and grew golden apples 
for goddesses, 

But I digress before I begin. Of 
course, the Garden of the Hesperides 
could not et have been as dinky 
as the ordinary suburban garden at 
Tooting (Upper) or Clapham Bec. It 
was too 

I am no statistician; but I should 
say that to have kept the Garden of 
the H i in real trim order 
would have required 2,128,479°363 
; jobbing-gardeners—whose chief occu- 
pation, by the way, consists in sitting on the handle 
of their private one-horse wheelbarrow and praying for 
rain. (I have put in all these decimals, not because they 
are really necessary to the article, but because they 
make it look brighter and brainier.) 

I am not quite sure how dinky suburban gardens 


really are, because as a matter of fact, I don’t know 
uk so suburban gardens, I have never even had 
a suburb, . 


Hariculture, not Horticulture. 

But personally I do not, strictly speaking—and one must 
surely speak strictly about gardening—think that the 
term “ gardening ” should be reserved for the production 
of vegetables and flowers. I regard the growth of any- 
thing as a branch of gardening. For instance, I do not 
see why our leading hair-growers should not be called 
“ Hariculturists.” I think that ‘‘ Hariculturist’”’ would 
be a nobler title for Mr. George R. Sims than “ Hair- 
restorer,” anyway. 

It is certainly almost as good a word as Horticulturist. 
Many men, especially of foreign extraction, produce a sort 
of hair garden on their faces, clipping a bit of moss off here 
and encouraging a tuft of creeper there ; and I look for- 
ward to the time when we shall see in our streets people 
with small glass tubes on different parts of their faces 
where they propose to produce a whisker—after the 
manner of those glass bell-shaped forcing-covers which 
the Frenchman puts over an anemic radish or a sprig of 
celery that seems to have seen better days. 

If people were to take the same amount of trouble 
with their Whiskiculture that they do with their 
Horticulture, we should find better examples of whiskers 


grown even under such unprepossessing conditions aa 


those of London life. 

Who are the four greatest Whiskiculturists of our time ? 
Who have produced the finest crops? Sir HNdward 
Clarke, Dr. Blake Odgers, Sir James Crichton Browne, 
and Mr. Dumplireys, who, alas! no longer decorates the 
House of Commons with his rare and exotic nosegays—or 
should I say, cheekgays ? 

But a garden is not altogether without interest, even to 
a whisker-expert. Who does not know the wireworm, 
which is of the same colour as an earwig, but rather less 
war-like in appearance ? It is a conlirmed whiskerite 
from birth. 

Whiskers in the Garden. 

There is more than a suspicion, too, about those cater- 
pillars who go about in imitation fur-coats that wouldn’t 
deceive a tenth-rate actor in a fourth-rate touring 
company. 

And for the gardener himself to wear whiskers is a great 
convenience, because 

“ Everybody knows a whisker shows which way the 

wind blows.’ —(Old Song.) 
which is a matter of vital importance when one is plantin, 
one’s lettuce twigs, and one’s scarlet-runner bulbs, a: 
one’s rose-seeds, and one’s violet saplings. 

Also, you cannot be too carci:l in the direction of the 
wind when you are grafting your potato vines. 

Also you can snatch off a f+w inches of your whisker 
to tie up the tender shoots, and this saves running indoors 
for string. 

In short, I know of no place more suitable for whiskevites 
than gardens. Indeed, I wish a Bill would be introduced 
into our next fortnightly Parliament, forbidding whisker- 
wearers ever to move outside their own gardens. 

Of course, it must be admitted that a whisker would 
disfigure a garden, but at the same time it is better that 
the garden should be disfigure than that the whisker- 
wearers should be allowed to disfigure the whole world 
at their own sweet will. - 

But what, you say, about the poor Whiskiculturists who 
have not got gardens? To this sensible query I promptly 
answer: Let the State step in and provide them, 

I do not maintain, of course, that every Havicuiturist 
should have a garden to himself, but I think tio State 
could safely house a hundred siiivrers from whiskeritis 
per acre of meadowland. 

There are Homes for INvaAuips, why should there not be 
Garvens for WHISAERITES ? 
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BECOME POPULAR. 


The narrow skirt craze is coming, and no doubt it will affect the everyday life of the fair sex in many ways. Below our artist pictures a few of its possibilities. 


{t will: affect the Ball Room: 
A waltz will take about on 
hour fo get through. 


yc 
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As Ladies cannot walk in fhe new dress 


—— may we suggest roller skates. 


She: “im sorry, but 
in this ss 


/ 


yy, The fashion” will mean a 
fale tat of delay to Trains, 
‘Buses and Tube Lifta: 


, 


\ 
Y) if Ladies c 
perhaps this 


But imagine the consternation ‘amon 
the foir tex when a mouse cna 
they are unable 


Effect on_our furniture 
ant sit on ordinary chairs, 


suggestion may be odopted. 
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either fo run away or 
fo jump on a chair 


When you stand hesitatingly at a railway boolstall this Whitsun, remember that the name of Pearson on a Sixpenny 


Nove! stands for allsround excellence. 
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Not Particular. 

“When women go into the witness-bor,” Judge 
remarked at the Bloomsbary County Court, 
swear to anything up to the hilt.” 

A Topsy-Turvy World. 

A labouring man, charged with being found incapably 
drunk at Peckham, explained that he had been to a party, 
and was on his way home, when the flagstones came up and 
hit him in the face. (Laughter.) 

Busey Man. 

Charged at Leeds with begging, a man when asked what 
he did for a living, replied, ‘ I’ma caterer for a fisherman.” 

“‘ What is that ?” asked the stipendiary. 

Prisoner: “I cook his food and look after him when he's 
in dock—about two or three days in three weeks !” 

All Her Own. 

At Huddersfield Police Court : 

Magistrates’ Clerk (to witness): “ What is your name?” 
Witness: “ John Sunderland.” 
Magistrate: “ What are you?” 

Witness: “The wife of Mrs. Sunderland.” 

laughter.) 


(Loud 
SKielure Fars @ 
HOLDS THE STONES. i 
ER not! to prevent stones and solid refuse 
a ail ; falling through the 
gratings whioh 
thoughtful Borough 
Councils place at 
the pavement edge. 
Stones fall through, 
it is true, but they 
do not go into the 
sewer. ey drop 
to the bottom of 
) the basin O, where- 
as the refuse water 
flows through the 
outlet marked A 
into the sewers. At 
intervals the road- 
men haul up the 
grating B, and remove the stones, not allowing them to 
reach the height of the outlet. 


Bacon 
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IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


Every now and again the whole country is shocked 
by details of a railway carriage tragedy, some lonely 
ger being 


same manner as 
the railway 
carriages of 
France, where 4 
small window, 
about five inches 
in length and 
three in depth, 
is let into each 

ition, Such a window acts as a great deterrent to 
crime, for it warns any brutal malefactor with designs on 
a fellow-passenger that his actions may bo overlooked. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Enough Said. 
Prisoner (charged at Acton with being drank): “ Pardon 


“they will| me, it was giddiness. I feel queer this morning.” 


Fined 10s., or seven days. 


Only the Missus. 
A man charged at Willesden with being disorderly was 
said by the police to have struck his wife. 
Prisoner: “ You didn’t see me hit anyone except the 
missus.” 
Policeman: “No, that’s all.” 


Hie Marathon. 

When a man was discharged at Willesden (the charge 
against him being that he had travelled from Preston on the 
London and North-Western Railway without paying his 
fare), the following dialogue ensued : 

The Magistrate: ‘I don't know how you will get back to 
Preston.” 

Prisoner: “T know, sir.” 

The Magistrate: “ How?” 

Prisoner : “ Walk, sir.” 

The Magistrate: “Start off, then, by walking out of 
court.” 


WEaE ENDING 
May 19, 1910. 


The Bobby's View. 
iteatiiacan: 


Chief Clerk: “ Was he rational ?” 
Constable: ‘No, very quiet.” (Laughter.) 
LooKing for Tips. 

It was stated at Birmingham Quarter Sessions that when 
an ex-Army man was arrested by a detective he was sitting 
quietly in his house reading a book entitled “ How to 
Become a Detective.” 

Not Giving Anything Away. 

Heard in a Liverpoo! law case recently : 

Magistrate: “Do you say there is any secret in the 
manufacture of dry soap?” 

Witness: “ It is all secret.” 

Magistrate: ‘‘Then what is the secret?” 

Witness: ‘The whole thing.” 

Magistrate: “ What is the whole thing ?” 

Witness: “ Everything.” (Laughter.) 

Magistrate: ‘“‘ Was there anything special in the order 
of mixing?” 

Witness: “The whole manufacture belongs to us; it is 
our secret.” 

Magistrate: ‘ Where does the secret lie ? ” 

Witness: “ From beginning to end.” (Laughter.) 

The Vice-Chancellor: “The witness isn’t going to let 
you get inside his guard if he can help it.” (More 
laughter.) 
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FOR RAPID WEIGHING. MAKING A BOOT-SCRAPER. 
WueEn weighing has to be done quickly, automatic A scytTneE blade, when too worn to serve its legitimate 
tipping scales are used. | purpose, can be converted into a splendid boot-scraper 
An outline drawing of for the garden. With a 
these scales is given cold chisel deeply nick 
here, and the principle the back at A and 
of them is easily ex- break off the crank by 
plained. The substance a smart blow with a 
that has to be weighed | hammer. Cut off about 
is placed in C, and eighteen inches of the 
when equal in weight blade at B. Next get a 
to D it falls, A striking couple of stout stakes or 
the fixed stop B. This pieces of sawn oak about 
causes Oto tip its twenty-one inches long, 
contents into the oint them, make a cut 
receptacle placed in each, and drive them 
ready. The scale then into the ground 
rights itself and returns opposite each other. 
to = ready for | Then fix the blade in the saw cuts, and you have a boot. 
refilling. 


scraper which will last for many years. 
——> + -—— 
HARDENING HAMMERS, 
STEEL tools are hardened by bei 


takes place may be observed. When the required tint is 
attained they are 
again thorough] 

chilled, with the result 
that they become 
very hard. To temper 
the face of a large 
hammer is a more 
troublesome process, 
for the whole surface 
must be of equal hard- 
ness, whilst the eye 
should remain soft. |} 
Tf, when hot, the head 
were plunged in water 
the outsides would be chilled whilst great heat remained 
within, and when tempered the outside edges would 
be brittle and the centre soft. The picture shows how 
the difficulty is overcome. 
to a tank or supply pipe, and the hammer is held 
between the two jets of water which play upon each end. 


By this means each surface is chilled evenly, then when the 


- ~ 
Nicked Sars 
Modesty. 

«JY think I should like to be a millionaire,” was the 
artless reply of a boy when asked by the Malton Board of 
Guardians what he would like to be. 

Teeth and Health: 

Medical inspection of 1,000 five-year-old children in 
Surrey has revealed the fact that those who had several 
decayed teeth weighed on an average 2°69 Ib. lees than those 
who had sound teeth. 

Legacy Spent in a Month. 

Frederick Harrall, a young chef who was found shot in 
Hyde Park, was stated to have spent and lost in gambling 
a legacy of £270 which he received a month previously. 

Popular Golf. 

The Royal West Norfolk Golf Club pays the villaga of 
Brancaster 4 per cent. on the s income of the club for 
the use of the links, and each householder in the village 
has received 5s. 6d. as his share for this year. 

Ticket of Gold. 

The first ticket for the Jeffries-Johnson fight is to be 
offered to ex-President Roosevelt. It is being made of solid 

1d, handsomely ornamented, and will be handed to Me. 
Roosevelt on his arrival in New York; and, although he is 

not likely to make any use of it, he probably will have no 
ebjection to adding it to his collection of curios. 


temper is attained the tool is thoroughly cooled. 


P.M.G. as Postman, 

After declaring the new post office at Grimsby open the 
other day, the Postmaster-General invited the mayoress to 
purchase a stamp aud post a letter. He then date-stamped 
the letter and sealed a mail bag. 


Five Hundred Guinea Spoons. 
After a spirited contest two of the oldest Apostle spoons 
known, each with the London hall-mark for tho year 1490, 


were knocked down at Messrs. Christie’s rooms the other | 


day for the record price of £1,050. 
Greatest Dog Story on Record. 


A terrier which was accidentally shut up at night in tho | introduction of a coin in the slot at the foot 
shop of a Grimsby tobacconist knocked the receiver off the ' light standard, after extinguishing hours, 
telephone and attracted the attention of the operator at the © 


exchange to his predicament by barking loudly into the 
instrument. The operator communicated with the animal’s 
owner, and the dog was released. 


Hidden Jewels. 


success for a long time. It was generally supposed that 


she had sold them, but her grandson continued the search, | squad of gendarmes arrived, and placed the youn 


and while examining a hollow pedestal in the drawing- , closed carriage in which she was driven 
room he accidentally touched a secret spring. The pedestal Owing to the crowd the tram service was 


opened, showing the goms concealed inside. 


made red-hot 
and then plunged for a part of their length into cold 
water. Then they are quickly withdrawn and rubbed 
bright on sandstone so that the change in colour which 


A bifurcated pipe is attached 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 
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COOKING ASPARAGUS. 

As asparagus is such a delicate vegetable. it requires 
careful cooking, and disappointment is often caused 
through boiling it in 
too much water, 
which lessens the 
flavour. 

A specially- 
designed cooker for 
this vegetable is 
shown in the picture. 
It is quite simple, A 
being the saucepan, 
and B a wire cage 
with perforated 
bottom. The Ose 


asparagus is placed ‘ant 
upright in the cage Pee 
(if there a he ann y 
sufficient to it Mth 
the grass can be tied 


into a bundle), and 
then lowered into the saucepan as depicted at C. The 
water should not rise to more than an inch and a halt 
from the top of the heads, so that the latter may be cooked 
by steam. ‘The lid of the saucepan should be kept on. 


Disappointing the Public. 

Enraged at waiting for several hours without secing the 
aviators mako any attempt at flight at an aviation mueting 
ut Durango, Spain, recently, the publio burned the 
aeroplane-shel, and wrecked the machines. 


Trapping Gamblers. 

In order to detect Sunday card-playing at Clacton, & 
police sergeant disguised himself as an invalid, and was 
wheeled in a bath-chair by a policeman in plain clothes to 
a spot where “ banker” was being played. 


Paying for Light. 

In tho little Silesian town of Zarkau the authorities have 
adopted an ingenious automatic device for the benefit of 
those who are afraid to go home in the dark. The 
of an electric 
will light the 
roadway for twelve minutes. 


Mobbing a Hat. 


A too fashionably-dressed young woman started out for a 
walk in Geneva one evening recently wearing a huge 


' Chantecier hat. I hort ti h joined by the 
A search for £20,000 worth of gems, left by Mrs. Theodore . DEnLOG.Or MAG: 208 SnOry time. ane Tey y 


Moss, the widow of an American millionaire, met with no ; 


gamins, whose whistling and noise attracted a furtho: 
crowd, and the young woman ran through the principal 
streets to get rid of her tormentors. Eventually a strony 
lady ins 
to her hotel. 
delayed fifteen 
minutes. 
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POLICE PERSECUTION. 


Tak ticket-of-leave system is all wrong, and for this 
reason: it practically hands the ticket-of-leave man 


over to the mercies of the police. 


ice are just like other men—no better and 

y of them, in fact I should think the 
majority of them, would not dream of giving away an 
ex-convict whom they had reason to believe was really 
endeavouring to tum over a new leaf and earn an honest 
living. But there are black sheep in every flock, and it 
is the black sheep in the blue clothes that the ticket-of- 
leave man has got to dread. . 

Take my own case. When I got married I made up my 
mind to go straight. Twice I got a permanent situation, 
and twice I lost it through a policeman who hed taken a 
dislike to me. The third time I took good care not to let 
the police know where I was working, with the rosult 
that I kept my billet for nearly twelve months, and 


ppssed my oyer so well that he made me manager of 
his warehouse. 


But they found me out at last, and two plain-clothes 
officers came and told my employer all about me, with the 
result that I was again discharged. I thought this was 
very hard lines, and I lodged a complaint with the Scotland 
Yard authorities. I got no satisfaction, however; all 
they said in effect was, that they were only doing their 
duty. ‘* So long as you were only working as a labourer,” 
Tema an inspector to me, “it did not much matter ; 
but once you were placed in a position of trust, where 
you were over other men, and had the handling of money, 
it was only right and proper that we should put your 
employer on his guard.’ 

Police Call at My House. 

“ Supposing,” he went on, “ that a ticket-of-leave man 
secured @ Co as cashier in a bank—and such a thing, 
I may tell you, has happened—would you have us keep 
silent as to his identity ? Why, to do so, would be almost 
to connive at crime.” 

Which was all very well from the police point of view, 
but ions about mine? Was I never to aspire to raise 
myself ? 

_ Still I was not going to give in soft. I secured another 
job in the country, away from London, and reported 
myself down there, returning each week-end to Croydon, 
where I had made a little home for my wife. But this did 
not mend matters very much, for I had to bring a blue 
paper to the Croydon police to let them know where I 
was sleeping during the time I was away, and one day 
a sergeant in uniform came to my house while I was 
wien at work aod sake about me. 

is upset my wife greatly, and set all the neighbours 
talking, and when I came home and heard ton my 
wife what had happened I was furious. I went straight 
round to the police station, and told the sergeant that I 
had had enough of it, and that he had exceeded his dut 
in coming to my house while I was away, as he very well 
knew, and that I was going to report the matter. 

He got frightened at that, and after thinking the 
matter over for a minute or two he said, ‘‘ No, don’t do 
that; it might get me into serious trouble, and I did not 
mean any harm. I will tell you what I will do. To- 
night, about eight, I will call round at your place again, 
and we will go together to the big public-house at the 
corner of your street, and we will play a game of billiards, 
end I will introduce you to the landlord and the customers 
as being an old of mine. This will disarm any sus- 
picion that may have been aroused.” _ 

Sold Up Our Home. 

I agreed to this proposal, as I did not wish to set all 
the police against me, as I most certainly should have 
done if I had made a formal report ; and he kept his word, 
doing exac as he said. But a week afterwards I 
was summ: discharged from = job in the country, 
Without any reason being given. {I have always blamed 
him for it, but of course I had no proof. ; 

Things now went very bealy, Try as I would I could 

not get another job. We had to sell up our home and 
go into furnished lodgi At last, driven to desperation, 
I yielded to temptation, and used my old skill as a forger 
to raise money. I went down to Brighton and panned a 
number of cheques on tradesmen for small amounts. 
4 The proceeds of this coup staved off starvation for a 
ew weeks longer. Then I heard that there was a job 
at my trade going in a country town about a hundred 
miles:from London, and went down to see about it. 

I did not get the job, but I got acquainted with some 


Now the 
nu worse. 


. . , “A Maori Maid,” by H. B 


Seed 


This is not the ordinary type of convict reminiscences, for the narrator wis no ordinary convict. He was what is ¢ 
“ fly ” s that ts to say, a “clever rogue,” and up to all dodges. 


HOUNDED FROM WORK BY THE POLICE. 


from 4 Craol-Birats age 


By W. H. NEWMAN, Coiner an Convict. 


~~ 


known én prison nce as G 
trusted 


he was by the warders, and “ tn” with them. 
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Consequently, 


His story goes to show that there is fully as much roguery carried on intide the wa'lg of a convict prison'at there is 


outside. - Burglary, coining, poctet-picking, 
Gnatituions, with the connivance, ard offen 


connivance, and often with the active assistance, of some, 


ceny—in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdo:7 is practised to-day in these 


at least, of those in authority. Convict 


prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. Inthe opening instalments Newman recounted his tr Miczing experiences at Holo. 
way and Portland, some remarkable stories of prison celebrities, how he learnt co ning u hil. serving a sentence, and some 
unique prison assaults and escapes. Last week he told how he sold his truficking joi ta vother ec nrvct. 


farmers in the bar of the principal hotel of the place, to 
whom I passed myself off as a horse dealer. Hearing this, 
one of them told me that he had a small rick of hay in a 
neighbouring village which he wished to sell cheap, and 
offcred to drive me over to look at it. 

I did not want the hay, of course, but thought I might 
as well have the drive. But when we came to the rick 
I noticed it stood all alone in a hollow in a field screened 
from observation, and that there was no house or other 
building anywhere near it, and like a flash of lightning 
the thought came into my mind how easy it would be 
for me to engineer a deal with it on my own. 

So I asked the farmer what was the lowest price he 
would take for it, cash down on the nail. He asked £22 
at first, but eventually said he would take £20, if the 
tee were paid over in gold or notes within twenty-four 

ours, 

I pretended to agree to his terms, and he gave me a 
contract note. This I took to a man who owned several 
pantechnicons and did a lot_of furniture removing. 
** Look here,” I said to him, “ I have taken over this hay 
ber a debt, but I do not want it, and I will sell it to you 
cheap.” 


In Prison Again. 

Naturally he jumped at the offer, and drove me over 
in his own trap to look at the rick. He measured it, 
and after some bargaining paid me £15 for it, and I gave 
him a receipt on the spot, going off with the money in 
my eee Of course, I made tracks out of the neigh- 
bourhood as quickly and as quietly as I could, but the 
polls got on my trail, nevertheless, and a few days later 

was arrested, greatly to the grief and consternation of 
my wife and her relations, who had imagined that I was 
going straight all the while. 

Followed another term of imprisonment—not penal 
servitude—which I served in the local gaol near where 
the offence for which I suffered was committed. Of 
course, the authorities there knew all about me, for pay 
had my my rints and record from Scotland Yard, 
and I was th amused and gratified to see how the 
knowledge that I was an old lag raised me in the esti- 
mation of the warders. 

This may sound strange to the average reader, but he 
has got to bear in mind that everything almost is topsy- 
turvy in prison. The bigger the rogue the better the 
man, is the motto of the gaol. Warders want a “ fly 
lag,” one they can trust to warn them when the Governor 
is around or the principal warder. 

For this reason I was not surprised when, soon after 
my admission, I was promoted to be a “cleaner,” and 
placed in charge of a “landing” of prisoners. The 
chaplain came round the next day, and seeing me at work 
with my cleaning rags and bennkes outside the cells, he 
said, ‘So I see they have made you a cleaner.” “ Yes, 
sir,” I answered, meek as milk. “I suppose it is because 
they think they can trust me.” ‘No doubt,” he re- 
torted, speaking very drily, and giving me a quizzical 
side look, “no doubt the warders ”’—with an emphasis 
on the “ warders —‘ think that they can trust you.” 


How the Chaplain Helped Me. 

By the way, he was not a bad sort, this chaplain, and 
soon afterwards he broke the prison rules in order to do 
me & turn under circumstances of so extraordinary 
a nature that I almost hesitate to place them on record. 
It happened this way. When I was convicted my wife 
waa in an interesting condition, and the fact worried me 
greatly, as it was the first occasion. 

I did not expect to get to know anything about it 
until long after it was allover. But in this I was agreeably 
disappointed. I knew the very day and hour her trouble 
took place, and yet no message reached me from her. 
No tangible or audible message, that is to say. I saw it 
at dead of night in my cell. And not only saw, but felt. 
This is the truth. Let others explain it, or doubt. 

Next morning I sent for the chaplain, and told him all 
I had felt and seen while he slept, and begged him, as 
man to man, to find out whether what I believed to have 
happened had really come to , and to let me know. 
He was greatly impressed by what I told him, and readily 

assed his word, and on the afternoon of the day following 
be came to me and told me that he had made inquirics, 
and that all I had said to him had happened exactly as 
I had related it, and at the precise Hone, Poor little 
baby! My first-born! I never saw it with my actual 
eyes, but only in that vision of the night, for it was 
born, died, and was buried, while I was in gaol. 

Discipline in a local gaol is not usually so strict as in a 
convict prison, and the warders in this particular one in 
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which I was confined were able to do me many a good 
turn, which I repaid in kind. As an instance of the sort 
of thing I mean, I recall the following little episode, the 
truth of which will doubtless be questioned by many 
who know nothing of the inner secret life of these places, 
but which is, nevertheless, truce in every minutest detail. 

A certain warder took me and two more prisoners 
to do some repairing work at his own quarters, having 
first obtained permission from the Governor. He (the 
warder) was a man who was fond of his dram, and about 
eleven o'clock, feeling, I suppose. extra thirsty, he went 
out to get a drink, leaving us in charge of his wife. 

Now the entrance to this werder’s quarters was in the 
rear, and presently the wife, chancing to glance out of 
a back window, saw the Deputy-Governor approachin, 
on his rounds. She came running in to tell us, and i 
raced to the front window, wi:cre I was just in time to 
see the warder leisurely approaching, wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand, and quite one hundred yards 
distant. 

However, I beckoned to him excitedly. pointing 
backwards over my shoulder, and he started at once on 
the run. He did the hundred yards in, I should think, 
record time, and the four of us hauled him in through 
the front window just as the Deputy-Governor 
walked in at the open back door. Luckily, though, 
the latter official had a passage to traverse, and another 
door to open before he could gain admittance to the room 
where we were. so that the warder lad time to straighten 
his tunic and belt. 

Saved in the Nick of Time. 

This he did, and when the Deputy-Governor appeared, 
he saluted readily and quietly, at the same time repeating 
the regular formula, “Three men, and all correct, sir.’ 
The Deputy-Governor went away. suspecting nothing, and 
the warder, as soon as the strain was relaxed, sank in a 
heap on the sofa, white as a ghost, and gasping like a 


rpoise. 

“By gum, but that was a near thing.” he ejaculated, 
as soon as his breath came back. I azreed with him. 
Had his superior been only ten seconds earlier it would 
have meant instant dismissal for tit officer. But what 
a lurid light the whole occurrence sheds upon the close 
relationship betwecn convict and ,aoler, the absolute trust 
— by some warders in some prisoners, and vice 
versa. 

Nor was the above an isolated case. Indeed. I spent 
many evenings after that in tl:is same warder's quarters, 
doing them up for him, at a time when I was supposed 
to be in my cell. I plain distempered all the walls, 
and afterwards arueae them with paper I had stolen 
from the prison store-rcom. _I also painted al! the wood- 
work, the paint being similarly acquired. 

For these services he used to give me supper, with beer, 
and tobacco to smoke afterwards. On one of these 
occasions, while I was seated at the supper table with him 
and his wife, the chief warder suddenly hove in sight, 
and I had barely time to slip under the table, where I 
remained, hidden by the cloth, until his visit terminated, 
something like half an hour afterwards, 
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THE TAX THAT TROUBLES. 

Never before has so heavy an income tax been collected 
from income-tax payers as that which is now being called 
in at so unusually short a notice. 

It has been wittily said that the income-tax troubles 
all classes of the community—the people who pay it and 
the people who don’t pay it; for those who pay are 
worried at having to pay, while those who do not py are 
worried because their incomes are so small as to be exempt 
from the impost. 

This is a paradox. and, like most paradoxes. contains 
a kernel or two of the wheat of truth, mixed with a bushel 
of more of the chaff of falsity. But it is an undoubted 
fact that income-tax seems a quite desirable thing to have 
to pay until one is in the position of being called upon to 
pay it, when it suddenly assumes the guise of a very 
grievous and burdensome impost. 

So bitterly indeed was the tax resented on its first 
imposition, that people talked about getting up an armed 
revolt to oppose its collection ; and in 1848 mass mectings 
to protest against the ‘iniquitous impost "—as the 
orators of the day styled it —were held in Trafalgar Square, 
when serious rioting occurred. 

Yet the income-tax of those days. and for long after- 
wards, was a quite modest. affair as compared with that 
now lovied. Sixpence in the pound was about the a\ erage 
rate, and once—in 1874—it was as low as twopence. 
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CHAPTER ONE, 
The Siren’s First Victim. 
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Tux balloon swooped down, bearing the man and woman 
it carried towards the sea—towards death. 

The woman sat upright on her little perch in the basket, 
fair and smiling. With a white hand she patted a stray curl 
of her red-gold hair into place. 

Sho pouted her red mouth and laughed a curious, half-silent 
little laugh. 

She watched the man opposite with half-closed, lazy eyes. 
Her eyes were two long, narrow slits of green, like those of a 
contemptuous cat. 

“I suppose we shall be drowned,” 
voice was gently mocking. 

The face of the man was white bencath its tan. It was a 
handsome face of the soldier type, and now it looked drawn 
and old. 

“leo! Cleo!” he cried, his voice strained and harsh. 
“‘Tt’s no use disguising the truth, I’m afraid this is the end. 
Oh, Heavens, what a fool I was to listen to you ! This mad 
freak of yours will mean our deaths !” 

Suddenly he lea to his feet, turned about, and 
looked over the side. The sea, surging and white- 


said the woman. Her 


cay was horribly near beneath them. 
“He tore off his cap and flung it into space. He 
‘stripped off his coat and waistcoat and flung them 


out ‘of the balloon after the cap. 

The balloon lifted a little, and drove on towards 
the south-east. 

The woman laughed. 

For an instant the man stared at her in blank 
astonishment. Then he shut his teeth together with 
a snap, and, stooping, unlaced his boots. 

He flung out his boots and the balloon lifted 


“Do you think we shall make France? ” 

Again the woman’s tones were full of gentle raillery. 

he man looked above and about him rather 
wildly, as though searching for hope. 

And he looked towards the south-east. The 
eoast showed up dim and distant—very dim and 
very distant. 

“No,” he said at last, shortly. ‘I’m afraid not.” 

a. the woman glanced at him with her green, 
eatlike glance. 

She wed and began to swing to and froa tiny 
locket which she wore at the end of a long, slim, 
= chain. ved on it was a capital C, but so 

torted was it that it bore a resemblance to a 
twisted heart. 

Above and all about the balloon the sky was a 
brilliant blue, flecked here and there with hurrying 
elouds. For June the breeze blew merrily. 

The sun was sinking rapidly towards the western 
edge of the sea. Its rays shone upon the balloon 
slantwise. 

The woman held her small, ungloved hand above 
seed edge of the car and let the sunlight play upon 

F rings. 

‘“*Gerald,” shé said suddenly, and yet 
“ how pretty your ring looks in the sunlight.’ 

“ Don’t! m’t!”’ cried theman. His voice was 
choking. The balloon began to drift down again, 
and to the man the whole thing was a hideous 
dream. He was going to his death, and he was 
going to his death with dishonour. True, he was 
going to his death with the woman he loved. 

But did he love her? No, he hated her—hated 
her with a fierce, dreadful hatred. 

Ah, no, no, no—a thousand times no! He did 
not hate her! He loved her with all his strength, 
all his body, and his mind, and his soul. 

He checked his thoughts for a moment. He was 
not sure, after all, whether he loved this strange 
creature of delicate flesh and subtle, anfathomable 
mind who dominated him— him. 

He dared not look at her. He knew that if he 
did so his eyes would remain fixed on hers, 
fascinated—fascinated as though he were a rabbit 
held by the charm of a snake. 

The balloon drifted nearer and nearer to the 
sea, and Gerald Dunster, Guardsman and careless 
* man-about-town,” tried to set his mind in order. 
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One thought seared him like a white-hot iron. For the 
sake of the woman who sat and smiled at him he had fore- 
sworn his love for his cousin Marjorie. There danced before 
his eyes a hateful paragraph which had appeared in that day’s 
Mornina Post: 

“The marriage arranged between Cans the Hon. Gerald 
Dunster and Miss Marjorie Dunster, daughter of Col. Dunster, 


will not take place.” 

And on the ry afternoon of the day on which that 
announcement had appeared he had motored down to 
cr pony a with Cleo van Dean, the American widow 
whose beauty and whose wealth were the sensations of the 
season. 

Dunster owned his own balloon, and was no mean aeronaut. 
He had won more than a few long-distance races from 
Ranelagh. 

That morning Cleo van Dean had telephoned to him and 
announced her intention of making the ascent with him. 
It was at Cleo’s bidding that there had appeared the hateful 
paragraph’ in the Mornino Post. He was shocked at the 

uest, and yet Mlinaly ais her bidding. 

e was conscious at Ranelagh that the faces of even his old 
friends looked at him grimly. He knew that there were whis- 
perings, and yet he did not question Cleo’s orders. 

He had oe of course, on this occasion to make but a 
brief ascent. ut, as his hand was on the valve of the cord, 
to bring the balloon down as they neared the coast by New- 
haven, Cleo had calmly urged him to desist, saying that as 


Without another word Gerald sprang on to the edge of 
the basket and leapt into the sea. 


the wind was blowing from the right quarter, she wished to 
cross the Channel. 

And so madly was Dunster possessed with the desire to be 
alone with her while he could, that he had, against his bettce 
judgment, let the balloon drift on. He hated himself, and yt 
found it im ible to refuse her request. 

Now, as death drew near to him, he made one last franti: 
attempt to understand himself, to explain himself, to excusu 
himeelf. 

Mrs. van Dean had flashed down on London shepherded 
by an Ambassadress. Her credentials were immaculate, 
her wealth stupendous, her beauty staggering. Only one 
aspect of her advent to London remained a mystery. Mr-. 
van Dean gave dinners and receptions and routs and suppers. 
But these affairs had never taken place at her house—the great, 
gloomy house which she had rented in Regent's Park, the 
house which was already called the House of tho Nirer.  Mre. 
ered _ held all her social functions at some fashionable 

0 

But Dunster had been to Essex House. Dunster and 
others—other men whom Dunster now hated. All through 
the season Mrs. van Dean had played with Dunster. She had 
cajoled him, and caressed him, and bullied him. She had 
cowed him. She had enthralled him. 

At times, when she was an, with him, she had treatel 
him like a dog. She had struck him savagely. But this wis 
not where the iron entered Dunster's soul. He was actually 
jealous—madly jealous—because she had struck other men 

as well. 

London surged with talk. The Ambassadress 
withdrew her friendship, but Cleo did not appear to 
care. She held a whole army of men in bondage. 
Women said that she kept them in slavery out of « 
spirit of revenge against men because her husband 
had treated her like a beast. Yet in the end Van 
Dean had killed himself. Such at least was the story 
—a story supported by facts. 

At one moment Cleo was to Dunster the love of his 
life. At the next he hated her. And then at » 
word or a smile he would come to heel—beaten and 
fawning. 

Yet, in the ordinary vey: Dunster was a strong 
man. And now he was drifting down to his death 
branded with dishonour, and his mind a whirl of 
sclf-reproach. 

A moment later he was ashamed of his own 
relf-reproach. It seemed to him that he was unfair tu 
Cleo. Such was her influence on his mind. 

The woman had been watching his face, and 
her eyes narrowed still more. She leant forward 
suddenly and touched him lightly with a foretinger 
on his knee. 

He started as though shot. ; 

“Gerald,” she said, ‘can nothing eave us?” 
Her voice was kind. 

** No, darling,” he said. 
held the dulness of despair. 

“Nothing!” There was a world of astonishment 
in Mrs. van Dean’s voice, and the n slits of he: 
eyes opened and opened until they showed blue and 
round and wide and wondering. 5 

Dunster looked at her stupidly. ‘‘ Nothing, 
he said brokenly. ‘ Absolutely nothing. It's only 
@ question of minutes now. We may drift for s 
while, but as far as I can see there’s not a vessel in 
sight which could pick us up.” He laughed bitterly 
and, leaning forward, took the woman's hands 
and tried to draw her towards him. 

She repulsed him Ligh 


“Nothing!” His voive 


“Cleo!” he cried, great anguish in his face. 
“Do not draw away from me, At least let us dic 
together.” 

* Die ther !”” 


To Dunster’s horror Cleo laughed. “ Listen 
and look,” she said. She pointed southwards. 

“France isn't so very far away after all, she 
said, ‘and I have been thinking that if the car were 
lightened by one of us, the other could reach the 
land in safety.” 

“Cleo!” “he cried. “Cleo! You are mad— 
absolutely mad. How do you suppose ’—he 
broke off and stood staring, open-mouthed and 
aghast. 

‘A glimpse of the woman's face had revealed tho 
truth to him. It was he—Dunster—who must 
lighten the balloon. 

For a moment his heart was full of wild and 
passionate hate. In his distress he cried out. He 
did not dare to meet Cleo’s eyes, for he knew that if 
he looked into them he could say nothing, 


Rage possessed him, 
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“No!” he shouted. “No! I will not do that! No! 
If I must die I will die with you. After all, you owe it to 
mc! You have wrecked my love, you have wrecked my 
honour, you have wrecked my life! 

“ Gerald, look at me. ® / ; 

Cleo’s voice was low, quiet, beseeching. 

“T refuse. I refuse any longer to be your slave, to be your 
dupe. No, you shall come down with me—down to the sea.” 
‘The man turned upon her fiorcely, and reached out his hands 
ns though to clute her. But, as he whipped round, his eyes 
lighted on Cleo’s, and Hn own fell away. His arms dropped 

is Ww is sides. 
. a Relegone e out a hand and touched him tenderly 
ipon the breast. 
“rs Gerald,” she said wistfully, 
you will not kill me?” 
"No, of course not,’ 
could 1?” 

“We are very near 


“ you will not Iet me drown— 
he said, like a man in a dream. “ How 


the sea,” said Cleo in a whisper. 

“ All right,” said Dunster, “* all right. Of course I must do 
it. You have only to ask me, you know. But, ch, before I 
leave you, ee ig raat 

‘leo’ me n sili ° 

toe he said seine “J will not. It’s not that I hate 
you, but that I cae you. Oh, my Heavens, and you and 
j i ourselves men !” 
vente plier a sending him to his death callously and 
scemingly without one atom, one shred of regret, and yet in 
her voice was bitter, bitter contempt. 

Dunster would not trust himeelf to speak. He wrenched 
himself round and stared at the now setting sun. . 

And now that his ave wie me longer held by Cleo’s, hate 

in welled up in his heart. 
One Haag gon ls be cried, with his back still upon the woman. 
“Hang you! I understand too late. You wanted o man 
and you have found a fool. I cannot live as a man, but at 
least I will die as a man. Marjorie, Marjorie, may God 
forgive me !” 

Without another word he leapt on to the edge of the basket 
and jumped off. He fell like a stone. The sea tossed his 
broken body up for a moment, and then swallowed it. 

Cleo sat with her hands folded limply in her lap. Then her 
hands clenched. Anger, hate, pity, and then a great sorrow 
swept in succession across her face. 

Finally, her hands relaxed again and she sat placid, smiling, 
an ugly sneer upon her red lips. She gave alittle sigh of relicf 
and the balloon, which had now risen to a great height again, 
swept rapidly on towards France. 


CHAPTER TWO. 
To Watch the Siren. 


Leste MARKHAM, actor-manager, matinée idol, and man of 
wealth and family, stood before the looking-glass in his dress- 
ing-room at the King’s Theatre, screwing up his face as he 
wiped the greasc-paint off his chin. 

Close at hand, in an easy chair, lounged Jimmy Britton, 
Markham’s devoted friend, secretary, business-manager, and 
general factotum. And though Jimmy lounged and smoked 
a cigarette, there was a frown upon his forchead. Good fellow 
though he was, as a friend, arkham was by no means an 
easy person to deal with as a saat, mol 

Markham was an actor-manager use his means enabled 
him to indulge his fancies. And he loved acting; he was 
indeed a great actor. 

Apart from this whim of his he had but two other habits— 
two others in the world—a love of antiques and an almost 
fiendish joy in occasionally playing the part of Sherlock 
Holmes. He was, as a matter of fact, as great a detective as 
he was an actor. The chiefs of Scotland Yard were genially 
envious of the facility with which he would pick up the 
tangled skein of some mystery and disentangle it. 

And, fortunately, Markham was the least conceited man 
in the world. His abilities were to him a joke. He once 
explained his trinity of habits by saying : 

*T’'m an actor-manager because I like it, a collector of curios 
because I can’t help it, and a first-class ‘tec because I am 
really such a potential criminal Tayself that the mind of 
the evil-doer is an open book to me.’ 

Now, Jimmy Britton was not rich, but he was loyal, and so 
he took an infinite pride in proving to the public that Leslio 
Markham could make a financial success of his career, not 
because he was Leslie Markham, but because he was in reality 
a fine actor. 

And Markham was uncertain. He would break up a success- 
ful run of a piece in town with the remark that he needed a 
breath of sea air, and carry off the whole of his company 
to Brighton or Hastings or Yarmouth—wherever a disengaged 
theatre could be found. 

A Jew dealer would write to Leslio Markham at Brighton 
from York saying that he had in his possession a remar ably 
rare specimen of medieval brasswork, and Markham would 
whirl away with the whole of his company to York. At 
York Markham perhaps would read of the strange murder 
mystery at Tunbridge Wells, and, tiring for the moment of 
the mediwval brasswork, he would plunge southwards, taking 
hia company with him to indulge in the occupation known to 
the police as “‘ following up clues.” 

he season at the King’s Theatre had been more than 
usually successful, and was now at its height. Every scat in 
the house was sold out for weeks in advance, when Markham 
had suddenly become interested in a very peculiar case of 
sacrilege in Wales, and had declared his intention of—as he 
—- it—“‘ taking to the Sherlock Holmes act for a week 

80, ' 

Threats, expostulations, and persuasion on the part of 
Jimmy had failed to alter Markham’s determination. Jimmy 
found himeelf faced with the necessity of explaining to a long- 
suffering, but deckietly outraged public, that Leslie Markham 
was unwell, and could not fulfil his obligations; and he did 
not relish the task. 

With a flourish of his towel Markham concluded his labours 
of orig the grease-paint, and turned on his friend with a 
augh, 

‘, You look pretty gloomy,” he said. 

Gloomy !” cried Jimmy, letting fall his cigarette, and 
then grinding it under his heel. ‘Gloomy! I should think 
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so. Really, Markham, I must say that at times I think you 
‘0 too far. Your excuse of ill-health is a bit too thin for 
reaking up the season just when it’s in full swing. I'm 

hanged if I don't refuse to make your apologies for it.’ 

Markham surveyed Jimmy gravely. 

You're a funny chap,” he said, * because you are so hope- 
less. If I were in your shoes I'd go on hoping up to the last 
minute that that erratic person, Leslie Markham, would 
change his mind. As a matter of fact, I have changed my 
mind. You needn't circulerise the Press, and you needn't 
make any apologies. I intend to remain in town.” 

* What !” Jimmy shouted the word and stood up, his face 
a study of bewildered relief. ‘‘ What’s changed your mind 
now?” he continued. “ What’s the latest attraction ?” 

“The latest attraction,” said Markham quictly, beginning 
deftly to strip himself of the silks and satins in which he was 
arrayed—he had becn playing a patch and powder picce 
that night—“ is a woman.” 

‘This announcement of Markham’s left Jimmy speechless 
with astonishment. He stared at his friend in silent wonder. 
_ Markham was cssentially a man’s man. Women did not 
interest him over-much, and he did not care for them. His 
smile wrecked the hearts of girls from Peckham in the gallery, 
fluttered the bosoms of damsels from Bayswater in the dress- 
circle, and disturbed the peace of mind of maidens from May- 
fair in the stalls. Markham’s mail from foolish girls was 
enormous, but he never opened a letter. It was Jimmy 

who read and grinned over endless protestations of admiration 
and affection. 

Every night Jimmy took Markham a sheaf of phakegenrts 
to be signed, and Markham signed them as automatically and 
as cheerfully as he signed cheques. 

Metaphorically speaking, women grovelled at his fect and 
caressed his boots, and, metaphorically speaking, Markham, if 
he noticed them at all, raised them up with a genial, friendly, 
brotherly—or perhaps even paternal, smile, and passed on 
his courteous way. He was the pink of chivalrous politeness. 

“It’s no use bothering,” Jimmy used to say to women who 
pestered him for an introduction to the one and only Leslie 
Markham, “ he's got an armour-plated heart.” 

So, when Markham solemnly announced that the attraction 
which held him to town was a woman, Jimmy Britton was 
completely taken aback. 

* You're joing | ” he said at last. 

By now Markham was slipping unaided into bis dress- 
clothes—he hated dressers. 

“Not a bit of it, my boy,” he said. ‘* Not a bit of it. I 
never was more serious in my life.” 

Jimmy snatched at another etraw of hope. 

“Good Heavens,” he said, * it isn’t a crime, is it ? a 

“Well, now,” Markham answered. “I'm not at all sure 
that it isn’t.” 

He tapped a polished finger-nail upon an evening paper 

lying oo his dressing-table. 

“Have you read the full and harrowing details of poor 
Gerald Dunster’s balloon ascent from Ranelagh yesterday 
afternoon with the amazing Mrs. van Dean ? ” 

“No,” said Jimmy, “I haven't. I read some bare par- 
ticulars this morning to the effect that the balloon had drifted 
over the channel, and that to secure Mrs. van Dean's safe 
passage to France, Dunster had gallantly thrown himself out 
of the basket when the balloon was sinking.” 

“Ah, Jimmy,” rejoined Markham, * all I can say is that 
if you take an interest in this sort of thing I should advise you 
to read the full report.” He tossed the paper across to 
Britton. 

Jimmy picked it up and read there an interview with Mrs, 
van Dean. 

In that interview she had told, with appropriate sobs, a 
wonderful tale of r Dunster’s chivalry and self-sacrifice. 

“Believe me,” Mrs. van Dean was reported to have said, 
“J did not realise what poor Captain Dunster was doing until 
it was too late.” The newspaper report went on to describe 
how Cleo van Dean had reached France in safety, had been 
rescued by startled peasants in Brittany, and had immediately 
afterwards returned to London. 

“Well,” said Markham, as Jimmy laid the paper down, 
“What do you make of it?” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

Markham gave a finishing touch to 
a careful selection of a handkerchief. 
friend. 

“ Jimmy,” he said, “ that woman is as wonderful as she is 
beautiful. I have only scen her once, and then not to speak 
to, but, to my mind, she is the most astoundingly beautiful 
woman in the world.” 

Britton looked up quickly. 
with an ironical smile. 

“J, too,” said Markham. “ What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” Jimmy rapped out hotly, “that it will be a 
pretty state of things if you are also to be added to the list of 
this wonderful lady‘s victims. 

“Good Heavens, man,” he continued, “ the talk about her 
at the clubs is not very pleasant. They say that a good many 
houses have already been closed to her, and the worst of it is 
that each man in London seems more crazy about hier than the 
last. Why, before she has finished with London there will 
be a whole crop of divorce cases. _It’s already known that she 
has broken off several matches, They call her house the——” 

“7 know,” Markham interrupted, * and the last was that 
between poor Dunster and Marjorie Dunster. The announce- 
ment was in the Post this morning.” 

“And now,” sneered Jimmy, “ I suppose you're becoming 
crazy, too?” 

Markham shook his head and laughed. 

“NotI,” hesaid. ‘NotI. No,” he continucd, “* Dunster 
was my friend, and little Marjorie is my friend, too. I am 


his dress-tie and made 
Then he turned to his 


“You, too?” he exclaimed 


going to seek the acquaintance of Cleo van Dean because I 
think she requires watching. Broken love-matches are 
tragedies, and divorces are worse than tragedies. When the 


influence of a woman of this description gets to work, you 
may reckon on worse tragedies than these. If I am not 
mistaken, she’s sowing the sceds of tragic crimes. 
“ T have been studying this woman,” he went on, “ thinkin 
of her, even dreaming of her. Her beauty is the heauty o! 
death. It reminds me of those beautiful orchids which spread 
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WHERE ACCURACY IS NEEDED IN BUSINESS. 


One of the most marvellous pair of scales in existence 


is that used in the private laboratory where the world- 
famed Zam-buk is evolved out of a variety of delicate 


and secret processes. 

These scales are so perfectly balanced that you can 
tell the difference between the weight of half a cigarette 
paper before and after it bas been written upon. 

hroughout the Zam-buk laboratory is a pattern of 
scientific accuracy, and it is only this delicacy of equip- 
ment that renders it possible to give the publica perfect 
healing balm, besides which all ordinary ointments pale 
as insignificant, useless, and out-of-date preparations. 
Zam-buk is made from a formula the secret of which 
the cleverest of jealous rivals have never been able to 
pute For instance, a woman wrote saying she had 

n trying to make Zam-buk at homo with the help of 
a formula that she was misled into thinking wae the 
great undisclosed secret. 

She paid dearly for her misplaced trust by aggravating 
an old sore until not the best of doctors’ ointments— 
but only the genuine Zam-buk,after a struggle, managed 
to set ber right again. 

Not only has the secret of Zam-buk never been 
revealed, but only harm and disappointment have come 
from the use of cheap ointments concocted by hawkers 
or at home from absurd and totally inaccurate preserip- 
tions. The reason is Zam-buk is Built up from certain 
rare and cleverly refined extracts which are most 
expensive to obtain and which make all the difference 
between the genuine article and a useless substitute. 

In addition, the process of manufacturing Zam-buk 
is a complex process known only to the proprietors’ 
trusted chemists; and a great amount of delicate 
apparatus is needed to pass the healing extracts through 
their different stages. 

Hence, it is easy to see why no ointments produced 
at home or in a chemiat’s shop to a ready-made pre- 
scription can cane compare with the only genuine 
Zam-buk, elaborated with all the costly facilities 
available at the Zam-buk laboratories. Yam-buk is not 
really an ointment at all, but a rich and powerful balm. 

Unique experience suggested the formula, which is 
now one of the valuable secreté of the day; and scientific 
skill, with the aid of ingeniously contrived apparatus 
peculiar to the proprietors’ private Jaboratory, carried 
the idea, after years of experimenting, to its present 
acme of perfection. Hence, there is only one Zam-buk, 
and nothing but Zam-buk is found to produce the 
unique benefits that its use brings, Zam-buk conquers 
ringworm and other germ diseases in the scalp and 
hair; while for eczema, piles, or any similar irritating 
affliction it has no equal 

Just as the marvellous pair of scales above described 
are typical of the scientific accuracy and skill reigning 
throughout the Zam-buk private laboratories, 80 the 
pure balm itself stands for the most perfect and most 
successful healing method ever given to humanity, 

Zam-buk is obtainable only in the familiar n 
enamelled tin, enclosed in a green printed cardboard box 
which is aealed by the Government stamp, bearing the 
registered name “ Zam-buk.” On receipt of this para- 
graph (cut from Pearson’s Weekly of May 19th) anda 

mny stamp, the Zam-buk Company, Greek Street, 

da, will be pleased to forward to any reader a free 
sample of their unique balm. Zam-buk is made froma 
secret formule and by a complex process known only 
to the Proprietors. 


Ce ng 


TRIALS OF THE BIG GAME HUNTER. 


At the time when ex-President Roosevelt's big-game 
hunt attracts so much public attention, it is interesting 
to read a story told by Mr. Charles Marshall, who for 
years travelled the backwoods of America and the wilds 
of the Rockies in the quest for big-game, and is now the 
genial landlord of the Borough Arms Hotel, Walsall. 

“1 got a kick on the leg, just below the knee,” he told 
the interviewer. ‘‘I took no notice of the kick until the 
skin became inflamed ard broke into a running sore. 

“ Though I was under treatment for many weeks at the 
Birmingham Skin Hospital my leg gradually got worse. 
More alarming still, sores broke out on the other le and 
on various parts of my body. I left the hospital ard 
tried a skin specialist, who told me that blood-y n 
had set in. I did not obtain the slightest re)’ t 
his treatment. ; 

“ My wife was constantly advocating Zam-buk, which 
she had firm belief in, and at last, seeing how medical 
skill had entirely failed, I consented to try this balm. The 
immediate result was a soothing, cooling sensation. The 
breakings out on the skin gradually died away ; the big 
wound in my leg also got less. By careful perseverance 
with Zam-buk I got all the sores completely healed up 
with a new and healthy skin. 

“T only wish I had had Zam-buk when on my travele, 
for I cannot conceive a more valuable companion 
when in the backwoods of America, or in the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 


Skies,” by George ( 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
The Siren’s First Victim. 


Tus balloon swooped down, bearing the man and woman 
it carried towarda the sea—towards death. 

The woman sat opabe on her little perch in the basket, 
fair end smiling. With a white hand she patted a stray curl 
of her red-gold hair into place. 

Sho pouted her red mouth and laughed a curious, half-silent 
little laugh. 

She watched the man opposite with half-closed, lazy eyes. 
Her eyes were two long, narrow slits of green, like those of a 
contemptuous cat. 

“I suppose we shall be drowned,” said the woman. Her 
voice was gently mocking. 

The face of the man was white bencath its tan. It was a 
er face of the soldier type, and now it looked drawn 
and o! 

“Cleo! Cleo!” he cried, his voice strained and harsh. 
“It's no use disguising the trath, I’m afraid this is the end. 
Oh, Heavens, what a fool I was to listen to you! This mad 

of yours will mean our deaths !” 

Suddenly he leaped to his feet, turned about, and 
looked over the side. The sea, surging and white- 
capper. was horribly near beneath them. 

"He tore off his cap and flung it into space. He 
‘stripped off his coat and waistcoat and flung them 
out ‘of the balloon after the cap. 

The balloon lifted a little, and drove on towards 
the south-east. 

The woman laughed. 

For an instant the man stared at her in blank 
astonishment. Then he shut his teeth together with 
a snap, and, mtooping, unlaced his boots. 

He flung out his boots and the balloon lifted 


“Do you think we shall make France ?” 
Again the woman's tones were full of gentle raillery. 
man looked above and about him rather 
wildly, as thong searching for hope. 
And he looked towards the south-east. The 
sonst showed up dim and distant—very dim and 


very distant. 
“No,” he said at last, shortly. “I’m afraid not.” 
Again the woman glanced at him with her green, 
eatlike glan 


© ce. 
She eghed and began to swing to and froa tiny 
locket which she wore at the end of a long, slim, 
Id chain. Engraved on it was a capital C, but so 

torted was it that it bore a resemblance to a 
twisted heart. 

Above and all about the balloon thesky was a 
brilliant blue, flecked here and there with hurrying 
elouds. For June the breeze blew merrily. 

The sun was sinking rapidly towards the western 
edge of the sea, Its rays shone upon the balloon 
slantwise. 

The woman held her small, ungloved hand above 
= edge of the car and let the sunlight play upon 

Fr rings. 

“Gerald,” ehé eaid suddenly, and yet softly, 
“how pretty your ring looks in the sunlight.” 

Don’t ! n't!” cried theman. His voice was 
choking. The balloon began to drift down again, 
and to the man the whole thing was a hideous 
dream. He was going to his death, and he was 
going to his death with dishonour. True, he was 
going to his death with the woman he loved. 

But did he love her? No, he hated her—hated 
her with a fierce, dreadful hatred. 

Ah, no, no, no—a thousand times no! He did 
not hate her! He loved her with all his strength, 
all his body, and his mind, and his soul. 

He checked his thoughts for a moment. He was 
not sure, after all, whether he loved this strange 
creature of delicate flesh and subtle, ectathcmabie 
mind who dominated him— him. 

He dared not look at her. He knew that if he 
did so his eyes would remain fixed on hers, 
fascinated—fascinated as though he were a rabbit 
held by the charm of a snake. 

‘The balloon drifted nearer and nearer to the 
sea, and Gerald Dunster, Guardsman and careless 
* man-about-town,” tried to set his mind in order. 
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One thought seared him like a white-hot iron. For the 
sake of the woman who sat and smiled at him he had fore- 
sworn his love for his cousin Marjorie. There danced before 
his eyes a hateful paragraph which had appeared in that day’s 
Morninea Post: 

“The marriage arra between = the Hon. Gerald 
Dunster and Miss Marjorie Dunster, daughter of Col. Dunster, 


will not take place.” 

‘And on the very afternoon of the day on which that 
announcement had ap he had motored down to 
Ranelagh with Cleo van Dean, the American widow 
whose beauty and whose wealth were the sensations of the 
season. 

Dunster owned his own balloon, and was no mean aeronant. 
He had won more than a few long-distance races from 
Ranelagh. 

That morning Cleo van Dean had telephoned to him and 
announced her intention of making the ascent with him. 
It was at Cleo’s bidding that there had appeared the hateful 
paragraph’ in the Mornina Post. He was shocked at tho 

uest, and yet rn. Se her bidding. 

e was conscious at Ranelagh that the faces of even his old 
friends looked at him grimly. He knew that there were whis- 
perings, and yet he did not question Cleo’s orders. 

He had thought, of course, on this occasion to make but a 


the wind was blowing from the right quarter, she wished to 
cross the Channel. 

And so madly was Dunster possessed with the desire to Le 
alone with her while he could, that he had, against his better 
judgment, let the balloon drift on. He hated himself, and yct 
found it impossible to refuse her request. 

Now, as death drew near to him, he made one last franti: 
stems to understand himself, to explain himself, to excusu 
himself. 

Mrs. van Dean had flashed down on London shepherded 
by an Ambassadress. Her credentials were immaculate, 
her wealth stupendous, her beauty staggering. Only one 
aspect of her advent to London remained a mystery. Mr-. 
van Dean gave dinners and receptions and routs and suppers. 
But these affairs had never taken place at her house—the great, 
gloomy house which she had rented in Regent's Park, the 
house which was already called the House of tho Nirey.  Mre. 
= o— held all her social functions at some fashionable 

ote! 

But Dunster had been to Essex House. Dunster and 
others—other men whom Dunster now hated. All through 
the season Mrs, van Dean had played with Dunster. She had 
cajoled him, and caressed him, and bullied him. She had 
cowed him. She had enthralled him. 

At times, when she was an; with him, she had treated 


brief ascent, But, as his hand was on the valve of the cord, | him like a dog. She had struck him savagely. But this wis 


to bring the balloon down as they neared the coast by New- 
haven, Cleo had calmly urged him to desist, saying that as 


Without another word Gerald sprang on to the edge of 
the basket and leapt into the sea. 


not where the iron entered Dunster’s soul. He was actually 
ieesana =maae Sea ee eee she had struck other mea 
as well. 

London surged with talk. The Ambassadress 
withdrew her friendship, but Cleo did not appear to 
care. She held a whole army of men in bondage. 
Women said that she kept them in slavery out of « 
spirit of revenge against men becauso her husband 
bad treated her like a beast. Yet in the end Van 
Dean had killed himself. Such at least was the story 
—a story supported by facts. 

At one moment Cleo was to Dunster the love of his 
life. At the next he hated her. And then at » 
word or a smile he would come to heel—beaten and 
fawning. 

Yet, in the ordinary way, Dunster was © strong 
man. And now he was drifting down to his deati 
branded with dishonour, and bis mind a whirl uf 
self-reproach. 

A moment later he was ashamed of his own 
relf-reproach. It seemed to him that he was uafair tv 
Cleo. Such was her influence on his mind. 

The woman had been watching his face, and 
her eyes narrowed still more. She leant forward 
suddenly and touched him lightly with a foreting.r 
on his knee. 

He started as though shot. . 

“Gerald,” she said, “can nothing save us?” 
Her voice was kind. 

“No, darling,” he said. “ Nothing 1” His veive 
held the dulness of despair. 

Nothing!” There was a world of astonishment 
in Mrs. van Dean’s voice, and the green slits of lx 
eyes opened and opened until they showed blue and 
round and wide and wondering. were 

Dunster looked at her stupidly. ‘* Nothing. 
he eaid brokenly. ‘‘ Absolutely nothing. Its only 
& question of minutes now. We may drift for 
while, but as far as I can see there’s not a vessel in 
sight which could pick us up.” He laughed bitterly 
and, leaning forward, took the woman's hands 
and tried to draw her towards him. 

She repulsed him gee’ 

“Cleo!” he cried, great anguish in his face. 
ices draw away from me, At least let us die 

ther.” 

“ Die together !”” : 

To Dunster's horror Cleo laughed. “ Listen 
and look,” she said. She pointed southwards. 

“France isn’t so very far away after all, she 
said, “and I have been thinking that if the car were 
lightened by one of us, the other could reach tke 
land in safety.” 

“Cleo!” he cried. “Cleo! You are mad— 
absolutely mad. How do you suppose —he 
achaned off and stood staring, open-mouthed and 
aghast. 

‘A glimpse of the woman’s face had revealed tho 
truth to him. It was he—Dunster—who must 
lighten the balloon. : 

For a moment his heart was full of wild and 
passionate hate. In his distress he cried out. He 
did not dare to meet Cleo's eyes, for he knew that if 
he looked into them he could say nothing. 

Rage possessed him, : 
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“No! I will not do that! No! 
with you. After all, you owe it to 
you have wrecked my 


“No!” he shouted. 
If I must die I will die 
me! You have wrecked my love, 
honour, you have wrecked my life! 

“Gerald, look at me. : 

Cleo’s voice was low, quiet, beseeching. 

“T refuse. I refuse any longer to be your slave, to be your 
dupe. No, you shall come down with me—down to the sea.” 
‘The man turned upon her fiercely, and reached out his hands 
ns though to ciateh her. But, as he whipped round, his eyes 
jichted on Cleo’s, and o own fell away. His arms dropped 

is wards his sides. 
- Les NS rah reached out a hand and touched him tenderly 


Hi t. 
1 ee ‘she said wistfully, ‘ you will not Iet mo drown— 


‘1 not kill me?” . sa 
yn No, of course not,” he said, likea manina dream. How 


ee a r the sea,” said Cleo in a whisper 
oW ery nea ’ , 
a Ni eke" anid Dunster, “allright. Of course I must do 
it. You lave only to ask me, you know. But, oh, before I 
Ieave you, kiss me—kiss ae . 
‘leo’ became n slits again. 

oor abe said suis, “T will not. It’s not that I hate 
vou, but that I despise you. Oh, my Heavens, and you and 
y i urselves men !” 
vote po eee sending him to his death callously and 
seemingly without one atom, one shred of regret, and yet in 
her voice was bitter, bitter contempt. 


Dunster would not trust himsolf to speak. He wrenched 
sun. 


imsel d and stared at the now settin , 
wor that his eyes were no longer held by Cleo’s, hate 


in welled up in his heart. 
one Hang sei y” re cried, with his back still upon the woman. 
“Hang you! I ‘understand too late. You wanted o man 


found a fool. I cannot live as a man, but at 


and you have Marjorie, may God 


least’ 1 will die as a man. Marjorie, 
forgive me !” 

Without another word he leapt on to the edge of the basket 
and jumped off. He fell like a stone. The sea tossed his 
broken body up for a moment, and then swallowed it. 

Cleo sat with her hands folded limply in her lap. Then her 
hands clenched. Anger, hate, pity, and then a great sorrow 
swept in succession across her face. . 25 

Finally, her hands relaxed again and she sat placid, smiling, 
an ugly sneer upon her red lips. She gave a little sigh of relict 
and the balloon, which had now risen to a great height again, 
swept rapidly on towards France. 


CHAPTER TWO. 
To Watch the Siren. 


Les.iz MARKHAM, actor-manager, matinée idol, and man of 
wealth and family, stood before the Jooking-glass in his dress- 
ing-room at the King’s Theatre, screwing up his face as ho 
wiped the greasc-paint off his chin. 

Close at hand, in an easy chair, lounged Jimmy Britton, 
Markham’s devoted friend, secretary, business-manager, and 
general factotum, And though Jinimy lounged and smoked 
a cigarette, there was a frown upon his forehead. Good fellow 
though he was, as a friend, Markham was by no means an 
easy person to deal with as o pane 

Markham was an actor-manager use his means enabled 
him to indulge his fancies. And he loved acting; he was 
indeed a great actor. 

Apart from this whim of his he had but two other habits— 
two others in the world—a love of antiques and an almost 
fiendish joy in occasionally playing the part of Sherlock 
Holmes. He was, as a matter of fact, as great a detective as 
le was an actor. The chiefs of Scotland Yard were genially 
envious of the facility with wkich he would pick up the 
tangled skein of some mystery and disentangle it. 

And, fortunately, Markham was the least conceited man 
in the world. His abilities were to him a joke. He once 
explained his trinity of habits by saying : 

“I’m an actor-manager because I like it, acollector of curios 
because I can’t help it, and a first-class ‘tec because I am 
really such a potential criminal moyself that the mind of 
the evil-doer is an open book to me.’ 

Now, Jimmy Britton was not rich, but he was loyal, and so 
he took an infinite pride in proving to the public that Leslic 
Markham could make a financial success of his carcer, not 
because he was Leslie Markham, but because he was in reality 
a fine actor. 

And Markham was uncertain. He would break up a success- 
ful run of a piece in town with the remark that he needed a 
breath of sea air, and carry off the whole of his company 
to Brighton or Hastings or Yarmouth—wherever a disengaged 
theatre could be found. 

A Jew dealer would write to Leslio Markham at Brighton 
from York saying that he had in his ession a remarkably 
rare specimen of medieval brasswork, and Markham would 
whirl away with the whole of his company to York. At 
York Markham perhaps would read of the strange murder 
mystery at Tunbridge Wells, and, tiring for the moment of 
the medieval brasswork, he would plunge southwards, taking 
his company with him to indulge in the occupation known to 
se ge as “ following up clues.” 

he season at the King’s Theatre had becn more than 
usually successful, and was now at its height. Every seat in 
the house was sold out for weeks in advance, when Markham 
cat satenty become interested in a very peculiar case of 
sacrilege in Wales, and had declared his intention of—as he 
ace ed it—"‘ taking to the Sherlock Holmes act for a week 

80, : 

_Threats, expostulations, and persuasion on the part of 
Jimmy had failed to alter Markham’s determination. Jimmy 
found himself faced with the necessity of explaining to a long- 
suffering, but decidedly outraged public, that Leslie Markham 
was unwell, and could not fulfil his obligations; and he did 
not relish the task. 

With a flourish of his towel Markham concluded his labours 
ig pamsaeiing the grease-paint, and turned on his friend with o 


FY ou look pretty gloomy,” he said. 


“Gloomy!” cried Jimmy, letting fall his cigarette, and 
then grinding it under his heel. “Gloomy! I should think 


To raad a vivid description of a 


great battle in the air 
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so. Really, Markbam, I must say that at times I think you 
‘0 too far. Your excuse of ill-health is a bit too thin for 
reaking up the season just when it’s in full swing. I'm 

nage if I don’t refuse to make your apologies for it.’ 

Markham surveyed Jimmy gravely. 

You're a funny chap,” he said, “ because you are 80 hope- 
less. If I were in your shocs I'd go on hoping up to the last 
minute that that erratic person, Leslie Markham, would 
change his mind. As a matter of fact, I have changed my 
mind. You needn’t circulariso the Press, and you needn't 
make any apologies. I intend to remain in town.” 

What !” Jimmy shouted the word and stood up, his face 
a study of bewildered relief. ‘‘ What’s changed your mind 
now ?”” he continued. What's the latest attraction ?” 

The latest attraction,” said Markham quictly, beginning 
deftly to strip himself of the silks and satins in which he was 
arrayed—he had becn playing a patch and powder picce 
that night—“ is a woman.” 

‘This announcement of Markham’s left Jimmy speechless 
with astonishment. He stared at his friend in silent wonder. 
_ Markham was essentially a man’s man. Women did not 
interest him over-much, and he did not care for them. His 
smile wrecked the hearts of girls from Peckham in the gallery, 
fluttered the bosoms of damsels from Bayswater in the dress- 
circle, and disturbed the peace of mind of maidens from May- 
fair in the stalls. Markham’s mail from foolish girls was 
enormous, but he never opened a letter. It was Jimmy 
who read and grinned over endless protestations of admiration 
and affection. 

Every night Jimmy took Markham a sheaf of photographs 
to be signed, and Markham signed them as automatically and 
as cheerfully as he signed cheques. 

Metaphorically speaking, women grovelled at his fect and 
caressed his boots, and, metaphorically speaking, Markham, if 
he noticed them at all, raised them up with a genial, friendly, 
brotherly—or perhaps even paternal, smile, and passed on 
his courteous way. He was the pink of chivalrous politeness. 

““Tt’s no use bothering,” Jimmy used to say to women who 
pestered him for an introduction to the one and only Leslie 
Markham, “ he's got an armour-plated heart.” 

So, when Markham solemnly announced that the attraction 
which held him to town was a woman, Jimmy Britton was 
comet taken aback. 

** You're oon al he said at last. 

By now Markham was slipping unaided into bis dress- 
clothes—hc hated dressers. 

“Not a bit of it, my boy,” he said. “Not a bit of it. I 
never was more serious in my life.” 

Jimmy snatched at another straw of hope. 

“Good Heavens,” he said, “ it isn't a crime, is it ? ” 

“Well, now,” Markham answered. ‘I’m not at all sure 
that it isn’t.” 

He tapped a polished finger-nail upon an evening paper 
lying on his dressing-table. 

“Have you read the full and harrowing details of poor 
Gerald Dunster’s balloon ascent from Ranelagh yesterday 
afternoon with the amazing Mrs. van Dean ? ” 

“No,” said Jimmy, “I haven't. I read some bare par- 
ticulars this morning to the effect that the balloon had drifted 
over the channel, and that to secure Mrs. van Dean's safe 
passage to France, Dunster had gallantly thrown himsclf out 
of the basket when the balloon was sinking.” 

“Ah, Jimmy,” rejoined Markham, “ all I can say is that 
if you take an interest in this sort of thing I should advise you 
to read the full report.” He tossed the paper across to 
Britton. 

Jimmy picked it up and read there an interview with Mrs. 
van Dean. 

In that interviow she had told, with appropriate sobs, a 
wonderful tale of poor Dunster's chivalry and self-sacrifice. 

“ Believe me,” Mrs. van Dean was reported to have said, 
“ 1 did not realise what poor Captain Dunstcr was doing until 
it was too late.” The newspaper report went on to describe 
how Cleo van Dean had reached France in safety, had been 
rescued by startled peasants in Brittany, and had immediately 
afterwards returned to London. 

“Well,” said Markham, as Jimmy laid the paper down, 
“What do you make of it 2” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

Markham gave a finishing touch to his dress-tie and mado 
a careful selection of a handkerchief. Then he turned to his 
friend. 

* Jimmy,” he said, “ that woman is as wonderful as she is 
beautiful.’ I have only scen her once, and then not to speak 
to, but, to my mind, she is the most astoundingly beautiful 
woman in the world.” 

Britton looked up quickly. 
with an ironical smile. 

“J, too,” said Markham. “ What do you mean?” 

“1 mean,” Jimmy rapped out hotly, “that it will be a 
pretty state of things if you are also to be added to the list of 
this wonderful lady's victims. 

“* Good Heavens, man,” he continued, “ the talk about her 
at the clubs is not very pleasant. They say that a good many 
houses have already been closed to her, and the worst of it is 
that each man in London seems more crazy about her than the 
last. \Why, before she has finished with London there will 
be a whole crop of divorce cases, It’s already known that she 
has broken off several matches, They call her house the——” 

*T know,” Markham interrupted, “ and the last was that 
between poor Dunster and Marjorie Dunster. The announce- 
ment was in the Post this morning.” 

“And now,” sneered Jimmy, “ I suppose youre becoming 
crazy, too?” 

Markham shook his head and laughed. 

“Not I,” he said. ‘“ NotI. No, * he continucd, * Dunster 
was my friend, and little Marjorie is my friend, too. I am 
going to seek the acquaintance of Cleo van Dean because I 
think she requires watching. Broken love-matches are 
tragedies, and divorces are worse than tragedies. When the 
influence of a woman of this description gets to work, you 
may reckon on worse tragedics than these. If I am not 
mistaken, she’s sowing the sceds of tragic crimes. 

““T have been studying this woman,” he went on, = coat 
of her, even dreaming of her. Her beauty is the beauty o 
death. It reminds me of those beautiful orchids which spread 
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“You, too?” he exclaimed 
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WHERE ACCURACY IS NEEDED IN BUSINESS. 


One of the most marvellous pair of scales in existenca 
is that used in the private laboratory where the world- 
famed Zam-buk ia evolved out of a variety of delicate 
and secret processes. 

These scales are so perfectly balanced that you can 
tell the difference between the weight of half a cigarette 
paper before and after it bas been written upon. 

broughout the Zam-buk laboratory is a pattern of 
scientific accuracy, and it is only this delicacy of equip- 
ment that renders it possible to give the publica perfect 
healing balm, besides which all ordinary ointments pale 
as insignificant, useless, and out-of-date preparations. 
Zam-buk is made from a formula the secret of which 
the cleverest of jealous rivals have never been able to 
robe. For instance, a woman wrote saying she had 
n trying to make Zam-buk at homo with the help of 
a formula that sbe was misled into thinking was the 
great undisclosed secret. 

She paid dearly for her misplaced trust by aggravating 
an old sore until not the best of doctors’ ointments— 
but only the genuine Zam-buk, after a struggle, managed 
to set her right again. 

Not only has the secret of Zam-buk never been 
revealed, but only harm and disappointment have come 
from the use of cheap ointments concocted by hawkers 
or at home from absurd and tally inaccurate preserip- 
tions. The reason is Zam-buk is built up from certain 
rare and cleverly refined extracts which are most 
sxpansir® to obtain and which make all the difference 
between the genuine article and a useless substitute. 

In addition, the process of manufacturing Zam-buk 
is a complex process known only to the proprietors’ 
trusted chemists; and a great amount of delicate 
apparatus is needed to pass the healing extracts through 
their different stages. 

Hence, it is easy to see why no ointments produced 
at home or in a chemist’s shop toa ready-made pre- 
scription can posal compare with the only genuine 
Zam-buk, elaborated with all the costly facilities 
available at the Zam-buk laboratories. Yam-buk is not 
really an ointment at all, but a rich and powerful balm. 

Unique experience suggested the formula, which is 
now one of the valuable secreté of the day; and scientific 
skill, with the aid of ingeniously contrived apparatus 
peculiar to the proprietors’ private laboratory, carried 
the idea, after years of experimenting, to its present 
acme of perfection. Hence, there is only one Zam-buk, 
and nothing but Zam-buk is found to produce the 
unique benefits that its use brings, Zam-buk conquers 
ringworm and other germ diseases in the scalp and 
hair; while for eczema, piles, or any similar irritating 
affliction it has no equal. 

Just as the marvellous pair of scales above described 
are typical of the scientific accuracy and skill reigning 
throughout the Zam-buk private laboratories, so the 
pure balm itself stands for the most perfect and most 
successful healing method ever given to humanity, 

Zam-buk is obtainable only in the familiar mn 
enamelled tin, enclosed in a green printed cardboar box 
which is sealed by the Government stamp, bearing the 
registered name “ Zam-buk.” On receipt of thie para- 
graph (cut from Pearson’s Weekly of May 19th) and a 

enny stamp, the Zam-buk Company, Greek Street, 
Leads, will be pleased to forward to any reader a free 
balm. Zam-buk is made froma 


sample of their unique 
a complex process known only 


secret formule and by 
to the Proprietors. 
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TRIALS OF THE BIG GAME HUNTER. 


At the time when ex-President Roosevelt's big-game 
hunt attracts eo much public attention, it is interesting 
to read a story told by Mr. Charles Marshall, who for 
years travelled the backwoods of America and the wilds 
of the Rockies in the quest for big-game, and is now the 
genial landlord of the Borough Arms Hotel, Walsall. 
“1 got a kick on the leg, just below the knee,” he told 
the interviewer. ‘‘I took no notice of the kick until the 
skin became inflamed ard broke into a running sore. 
“Though I was under treatment for many weeks at the 
Birmingham Skin Hospital my leg gradually got worse. 
More alarming still, sores broke out on the other leg and 
on various parts of my body. I left the hospital and 
tried a skin specialist, who told me tbat blood-poison 
had set in. I did not obtain the slightest relief from 
his treatment. 

““ My wife was constantly advocating Zam-buk, which 
she had firm belief in, and at last, seeing how medical 
skill had entirely failed, I consented to try this balm. The 
immediate result was a soothing, cooling sensation. The 
breakings out on the skin gradually died away; the big 
wound in my leg also got less. By careful perseverance 
with Zam-buk I got all the sores completely healed up 
with a new and healthy skin. 

“T only wish I had bad Zam-buk when on my travels, 
for I cannot conceive a more valuable companion 
when in the backwoods of America, or in the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 
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their tender petals as a lure, and then catch innocent insects 
and even small animals to their hearts, and devour them.” 

ar lifted a warning finger. At moments he was 
tragic by nature rather than ty art. 
“Heed my words, Britton,’ he said. ‘“‘ This is a woman of 
evil, aud, wheresoever she walks, evil will befall. And yet,” 
he added, more to himself than to Britton, ‘‘ why should she 
be evil ? No woman can be evil of herself. It takes a man 
or men tomake her so. And if she remains evil, it is because 
there’s no man strong enough or great enough to restrain her. 

“It's a pity,” he concl reflectively, “‘ a great pity.” 

icked up his hat and stick and overcoat. His 
face-was smiling again. 

Jimmy Britton rose from his chair. 

“ Where are you going now ?” he asked. . 

“* First of all to the Garrick for supper,” said Markham, 
“and afterwards to Lytham House. Our young friends, the 
Duke and Duchess of Bury, are giving a pees reception to- 
night to meet Cleo van Dean, and the little Duchess lephoned 
to me this afternoon to say that in spite of the catastrophe of 
yesterday, Mrs. van Dean means to be prcsent. ; 

“ A remarkable woman, Jimmy. A remarkable woman is 
Cleo van Dean, and it’s time I met her.” 


CHAPTER THREE. 
At the Duchese’s Reception. 


“I’m the youngest duchess, the prettiest duchess, and the 
richest duchess in the United Kingdom. I’m younger and 
prettier and cicher than all the rest of the duchesses put 


t "° 

This was the little phrase in which Hilda, Duchess of Bury, 
was wont to excuse her caprices and extravagances 

The explanation was a trifle mixed, but then Hilda, Duchess 
of Bary, was nineteen years old and Irish. 

Bill—the Duke—was a herculean youth of twenty-one. 
fe boasted a pink, clean-shaven, boyish face, a passion for 
«thietics, and the largest rent-roll in Great Britain and 
izveland. He was generous, kind-hearted, a sort of 
detached snd magnificent compassion for the poor, and had 
+ wholesome horror of politics. 

H6é met Hilda Blake, daughter of Colonel Bliss Blake, 
long'since retired from the active list, in an obscure village in 
{ “and married her because he loved her. And His 
Grace was vo rich and so tremendously important in spite of 
his youth that no one, except a few dowagers with extremely 
marriageable laughters, grumbled. 

Colonel Vilake remained in Ireland. The “old country” 
was good enough for him, but oe his second daughter, 
cama to London with Hilda, the Duchess, to assist her sister 
in providing the social sensation of the season. And Markham 
became fond of the youthfal duke, and the still more youthful 
Anchess, in an almost fatherly way: 

When he arrived at Lyt House it was nearly mid- 
aight. Indeed, he had to breast a tide of departing guests 
a he mounted the stairs. 

Markham knew the ge hy of Lytham House by heart, 
ond when he had reached the landing he turned sharply to the 
right, mating foe the great saloon. 

Suddenly came face to face with Kitty Blake—Kitty 
D! ike in pink, her pink face looking tired and her eyes wistful. 

‘\s the sight of Markham she brightened instantly. 

“Oh, feslie,” she cried, “I’m so glad you have come! 
('m awfully glad youhavecome. I’m feeling frightfally blue.” 

“ And yet,” said Markham laughingly, “ you look the pink 
ot ection.” 

“Dol?” said Kitty smiling. “I wish I felt it. To tell 
the truth, I am horribly jealous.” 

‘“* What's the matter?” 

Kitty took hold of Markham’s arm in a familiar, sisterly 
sort of way, and drew him on one side. 

“t's that van Dean woman,” she said. ‘“ Of course, it’s 
«fully smart to have her, and all that, and I suppose this 
reception to-night is one of Hilda's hits of the season. But, 
oh, Leslie, | don't like that Cleo person at all!” 

pence ne ray ret . 

‘<1 suppose,” he said, “ that the men are clustering round 
the famous beauty ?” oe 

Kitty aodded. 

“ And I presume,” Markham went on, scarcely noticing the 
onl, “ that Frank has so far forgotten his manners 
ond his good taste as to make one of the admiring throng ?"” 
Markham knew that Frank Beauville was rather dear to the 
heart of Kitty. 

Kitty nod again. 

“That's too bad,” said Markham, “and a mistake on 
Frank's part. I'm booked to see the famous Cleo myself, 
aid when [ reach the magic circle I will send Frank to you. 
Meantime, I must find your sister. Even in these days it’s as 
well to say how-de-do to one’s hostess,”” 

“Right ho!” said Kitty with a resigned and refined 
wager. “Oh,” she added, “ here's Bill!” 

Duke of Bury came bustling up and gripped Markham 
»y the haad. 

“ Jolly good of you to turn up, old chap,” he said. ‘* Awfull 
oleased to see you, I’m sure. If Kitty will excuse us we wi 
go and find Hilda. She's been asking for you all the evening.” 

A moment later they happened across the Duchess, 

Hilda beamed at the sight of Markham. And, as she and 
her husband and Markham stood apart, she looked up at the 
actor with a quick, nervous, almost imploring little smile. 

“ Leslie,” she said, ‘* you are a tremendous judge in these 
matters. Tell me if you don’t think that to-night is a real 
auccess 

Markham glanced laughing from the anxious face of the girl 
to the flushed, half-proud, half-sheepish face of the boy. 

seat lendid, my c' eal he said, “splendid! I suppose 
that the rs. van n is going very strong.” 

*tTerriie,” breathed the little Duchess, terrific, You 
might almost say,” she added with a laugh, “ that we were 
turning money away at the doors. Really, Leslie, you ought 
to book her for your company. She would be the most howl- 
ing theatrical success of the year. But come along, you must 
see her at once. She’s scen you, of course, and she tells me 
that she thinks you are splendid.” 

Shz took Markham's arm and nodded laughingly to her 
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husband. ‘Good-bye for the present,” she cried. “I am 
off on a match-making expedition.” . 

She gave Markham's arm a faint —_ within her own, 
and, on a sudden, Markham’s mind became keen, alert, 
“ For Oe aie dae his life a passi “gene stabbed 

‘or t time in lea ing 8) ear 
his heart. Taken off his he had for one second found 
himself afraid to meet the magnetic and mysterious Mrs. Cleo 
van Dean. For the first time in his life he found himself on 
guard against a woman—a woman ho had never seen. 

Women had been nothing to him, absolutely nothing. 
And: now he found himself bracing himself as though for a 
conflict. 

A few seconds later the Duchess swopt through the group 
of men about Cleo, and Markham found Law If bowing coldly 
to the most beautiful woman his eyes had ever lighted on. 
Mrs. van Dean was surrounded by many men. Among them 
Markham noticed young Lord Kenway, with t, eager 
eyes, and Christopher Hollfourd, morose and sullen. He did not 
dream then of the tragedy of these two men which was 80 
close at hand. ae 

Cleo van Dean was sitting langorously and languidly in a 
great Fi t-backed chair. 

Markham never forgot his first impression of her. It 
was as though there were taken in his heart a flashlight 
cet ag a goddess, divinely true, divinely good, divinely 

a 


But, just as smoke and haziness follow the taking of a 
flashlight photograph, so instantly after his first and momen- 
pen impression there came to Markham a sensation of doubt 
and vagueness, One fact, however, s‘ood out clearl defined 
and predominant. Markham realised that he s for the 
first time of his existence in the presence of a physical splen- 
dour so pronounced as to be absorbing, and in touch with a 
brain as subtle, as intelligent, as masterful as his own. 

Again he found himself bracing himself as though for a 
struggle. But, as he braced himself, he looked at Cleo intently 
and narrowly —narrowly in more senses than one. He found 
himself surveying a woman whose beauty was undeniably 
supreme, and whose being was playing a part which he could 
not fathom. 

Cleo looked at him with e wide, and mild, and blue. 
Then, slowly, the heavy lids fell and folded—like o snake's. 
And two slits of light searched him with a cold, cunning 
and yet Senbenons ulation. 

Cleo held out her hand, and as he touched it Markham 
almost iowtinctively bent ores it to kiss i‘ It was — as 
caressing, as impelling, as notic, as the woman’s face. 

But he checked himself, a ipped Cleo’s hand — 
and tightly. He gripped it tig ip Bee intent, and could 
feel the edges of her rings bite into the soft flesh of her fingers. 
Cleo winced and he was glad. 

Markham's introduction to Cleo van Dean was hardly over 
before the little Duchess drifted away. 

Almost instantly Cleo rose and made a eweeping bow to her 
group of courtiers. Yet, though she bowed to them, she 
seemed to ignore them utterly. She addressed herself solely 
to Markham : 

** We have met very late,” she said, ‘“‘ and we must part very 
soon. If you will be so kind I shall be glad if you will see me 
to my carriage.” 

Without a word Markham offered her his arm and led her 
towards the staircase. Young Kenway and Hollfourd 
followed him with savage eyes. 

Again Markham was almost afraid. If this woman could 
dismiss him so easily, and at the same time make use of him, 
she must be very certain of herself. 

As they passed through the still crowded rooms, Markham 
was conscious that every cye was turned upon them. And, 
in spite of himself, he flushed hotly. 

As they descended the stairs, Cleo turned to him. 

“Tam that our meeting should have been so short,” 
she said. ‘‘ You must come see me.” 

Markham took a bold line. 

“ Thank you,” he said, “ but I’m afraid I must decline. 
I am a very busy man.” 

There was rebuff, delicate yet defined, in his tones, but 
Cleo, if she realised it, it by. 

She laughed and said: “* You are certainly flattering. If I 
may say 80, it’s refreshing to find a man who is not too anxious 
to meet me.” 

They were now at the door of Mrs. van Dean's carriage. 

“I will not ask you to see me home,” said Cleo, ‘“ because I 
feel you would refuse. And I hate to be refused anything.” 

She broke off suddenly and pointed towards a short, thick- 
set man, with an Hebraic countenance, who was coming down 
the steps of Lytham House, settling his hat on his head. It 
was Hertzheimer, money-lender to Ki 

“Tell that man,” she said curtly to Markham, “I wish to 
speak to him.” 

Markham did her bidding. 

The Hebraic man approached her. ‘“ Hertzheimer,” said 
Cleo shortly, ‘‘ I want you to see me home.” 

Hertzheimer blushed crimson with pleasure. Markham 
himself closed the door of Mrs. van Dean's brougham, and 
afterwards bowed through the window. 

“* You will come and see me,” said Cleo. There was more 
certainty than question in her tones. Her voice was soft, 
pleading. 

“Shall I?” said Markham. He smiled into Mrs. van 
Dean's m eyes. 

The electric brougham started away and Markham found 
himself alono. No, not alone, for out of the shadows there 
shambled a strange, stooping, curious figure, the figure of a 
man with a scrubby, grey beard, shabby clothes, broken boots, 
ae oan an bled forward peerin 

© man sham’ lorw: and stood ing up into 
Markham’s face. The countenance of the man ind hipelens 
and drink-sodden, yet it had a curious, haunting aspect. 

“ Do you love Cleo ?’” asked the man. 

Markham drew back and stared. 

He was of half a mind to be furiously angry, but the remark- 
able nature of the question aroused his curiosity. 

‘* What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

The man shrnesed his untidy shoulders and cackled. 

‘Take care, Mr. Markham,” he said. ‘Take care. She's 
a woman of death—a woman of death.” 

The man shambled away. 
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a problem, he forebore to follow the man and extort f i 
an explanation which would make matters clear. itdaie 

He re-entered Lytham House, and went in search of his hat 
and coat. 
nd the cloak-room he met David Walsham, Bishop of 
Now, David Walsham, Bishop of Bermondsey, was younz 
famous, and, as the world counted it, a saint. A few years 
before, his heart had met with a great disaster. Thereaft+: 
he had become wedded to the Church, and was now rapidiy 
wearing out his brilliant life in good works, both by nit 
and by day. He was a tall, ascctic-looking man with a 
clean-shaven, hatchet face, pale and deeply lined, but astonisii. 
ingly gentle and benign. 

At the sight of Markham he smiled brightly. “ My dear o!j 
chap,” he said. “I haven’t seen oat ta ages.” 

“Nor I, you,” said Markham. “I'm just off, and I want q 
chat. Come along with me to the club.” 

“‘ Which one ? ” asked the Bishop with a laugh. 

“The Garrick, of course,” said Markham. And thoy 
drove there her. 

“* Of course,” said the Bishop, when they werc seated in tha 
smoking-room, ‘* you have seen the famous Mrs. van Dean?" 

The prelate looked at the actor narrowly, anxiously. 

Markham noddod. His face was once more rather grim. 

“TI have,” he said, and closed his lips tightly. 

“What do you think of her?” There was a curious, 
tonching: cone note in the Bishop's voice. 

Marl surveyed his old friend gavely, and, by a coinsi- 
dence, echoed the words that Jimmy 
him earlier in the evening. 

The Bi eae asd haat and h fell 

T ishop flus' otly, is © ell away. 

“ Yes, I, too,” he said softly. ” am 

The smoke-room was almost deserted, and such was his 
affection for his friend that Markham resolved to deal with tha 
Bishop boldly. 

“ David,” he said, “ you and I are old pals. For Heaven's 
sake don’t tell me that you are in love with Mrs. van Dean."' 

The Bishop spread out his hands. ‘I can’t help it,” hs 
said peasy “T am.” 

“ David,” said Markham, “I love my Church almost 1s 
much as you do, and, believe mo, you are doing a greis 
wrong, not only to your Church, but to yourself and to Society 

* Good f man!" he continued, “ Surely you know 
the woman’s reputation ? Think of what happened yesterdiy 
at Ranelagh. She broke up poor little Marjorie Dunster's 
love affair. She sent Dunster to his death. There ars 
rumours eno! and scandals enough about her,” he continu«J, 
“to shatter the best woman’s reputation.”’ 

‘ “I know,” said the Bishop in a stricken sort of way. ~ I 
now. 

“Think of the story of her husband’s death,” Markl: im 
went on. ‘She drove him mad first, and to suicide after. 
wards—at least, they say it was suiciuy. 

“* Heaven only knows what the fascination of this womin 
is. For myself I can't tell. But I do know that even I fev, 
in her presence, as though I were under some strange sp:li 
It does not affect me, and it will not affect me. It's 1» 
business of mine, but I have constituted myself a specics »t 
moral policeman. I am going to seo that Mrs. van Dein 
does no more damage than I can help.” 

The Bishop glanced at the clock and rose to his feet. 

“It’s awfully late, Markham,” he said, ‘‘ and I must be up 
betimes. I assure you that I’m grateful for what you hav» 
said to me, and I'll try to remember it. It’s a strange thins 
that a man in my position should need help of this sort.” 

Markham saw him to the door and a few moments lat-: 
strolled out into the street. 

He was restless, and lo’ along Cranbourne Strect, 
crossed Piccadilly Cirews, and, moving up Regent Street, 
turned into Vigo Street. 

As he passed the entrance to the Albany, a man cam) 
rushing out. He blundered full into Markham, and his 
overcoat flew open. 

, to his surprise, saw that the man’s shirt-froas 
was stained with blood. 

Then Markham caught sight of the man’s face and was sti: 
more astonished. It was Hollfourd, Hollfourd whom he had 
seen but a short time ago. 

he cried. 


“Hallo, Hollfourd ! 
here?” 

Hollfourd buttoned his coat quickly and glanced at Markham. 
His face was white, and his eyes anxious. 

“Been to see a chap,” he explained. ‘“ That’sall, Excuse 
me, but I’m in the dickens of a hurry.” 

He hastened on. 

“Markham strolled back to his rooms in Jermyn Strev', 
pondering over the events of the night. . 

Every woman is given to self-analysis, but few men ind:t!z" 
in that doubtful time. Markham, however, was one 0: 
them. And now he tried to understand his state of mind. 
for he was both distressed and perplexed. He had not falleit 
in love with Cleo van Dean, vat he was conscious that t!1 
woman was already exercising over him a powerful ani 
undeniable influence. 

As he lay in bed, he stared into the darkness. And ther > 
seemed to blaze out in the darkness the haunting face of (lec, 
the gleam of her copper hair, the sheen of her cat-like eyes. 

On the morrow he rose, dressed, and picked up a paper from 
the breakfast-table. ; 

And the first thing that caught his cye was a Lig-typed 
headline : 


ritton had used towards 


“What are you doing 


“MuRvER aT THE ALBANY. 
“Mysterious Assassination of Lonp Kenway. 

On the instant Markham recalled Hollfourd’s hurried crit 
from the Albany the night before. And then, like a live 
pulsating thing there interposed betwe-~ * 
newspaper the face of Cleo van Dean, cc 

(Another long instalment of this») ~. + 

next week.) 
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NO MORE BLACK CAPS. 

Iy the Bill recently introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Luttrell, M.P. for West Devon, becomes 
law, it will mean that judges will no longer wear the black 
cap when pronouncing the death sentence. 

Perhaps it is well so, for the custom has long lost its 
original significance, and is associated in the popular mind 
with all sorts of fearful traditions. . . 

In reality, the black cap, so far from being designed to 
strike terror into the unfortunate culprit, as is so frequently 
asserted, is a token of grief for his unhappy fate. Covering 
the head was a sign of mourning amongst the Romans, 
who it on to ourselves as part and parcel of the 
judicial system that they bequeathed to us along with 
many others of their customs and uses. - 

Its official name is the Judgment Cap, and it is not 
really a “cap” at all, but just a plain square of black 
cloth or velvet. It really constitutes an integral portion 
of a judge’s full dress, and is worn whenever such dress is 
obligatory. For instance, all the judges don their black 
caps for the annual ceremonial swearing-in at the Court of 
Exchequer on November 9th. . _ 

Formerly caps played an important part in all similar 
ceremoniais, and dae are plenty of present-day survivals. 
The Cap of Maintenance, for example, forms part of the 
regalia of our own sovereigns, and a similar one of fur is 
worn by the Lord Mayor of London on State occasions. 
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OUR NAVY’S FIRST AIRSHIP. 

THE public's attention has been so centred upon 
aeroplanes lately that comparatively little interest is bei 
aroused by the near completion of the huge airship which 
is being built at Barrow for the use of our Navy. 

Great secrecy is being preserved as to the details of its 
construction, but enough is known to warrant the belief 
that it will prove a thoroughly efficient, powerful, and 

| up-to-date aerial cruiser. A large number of experiments 
have been carried out in order to test its capabilities 
under all practical conditions, and it is eaid to be certain 
that it could, in fairly calm weather, carry aloft, in 
addition to its crew, sufficient explosives to destroy with 
ease a two-million-pound battleship. 

It is to be completed, says the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in June or July, and others are to be built as quickly as 
possible. This means that we are to have an aerial navy, 
as well as a marine one; that Britain has made up her 
mind to be mistress of the air, as well as of the sea. 

Meanwhile, however, it is somewhat disquieting to 
reflect upon how far other nations have got the start of us. 
France has five great military airships in commission, two 
others nearing completion, and six or seven on order or 

| building. Germany owns a number of very large aerial 

| cruisers ef the Zeppelin, Gross, and Parseval types. While 
Austria, Belgium, Spain, Russia, the United States, and 
Japan, all have war-airships built or building. 
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Gold Gifts for Love-Letters. 


£5 FIRST PRIZE: FIVE PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


A Competition You Can Do. 


No Entrance Fee Required. 


Herz is a bright new competition specially desigued to aford you no end of fun and amuseinent, and one by 


means of which you may win a useful cash prize. 


The competition is both simple and easy. Below you will find a love-letter which has apparent! 


got badly 


mixed or jumbled. What we invite you to do is to cut out the words and to re-arrange them so that they not only 
become readable but also make an entertaining love-letter. To the reader who makes up the best love-letter from 


the words below we will award a prize of 
competitors whose attempts ccme next in merit. 
It is not necessary tha 
your attempt. You may 
of success will be brighter. 


5; and, in addition, we will give prizes of £1 each to the five 


ou should use all the words in the letter, however; use as many as you can, and send on 
able to make use of more words than your neighbour, and obviously your prospects 


Bear in mind that this is an absolutely free competition. No entrance fees or postal orders are required. You 
can all compete. Remember, also, that there is no special key or solution to the jumbled words below in the 
hands of the adjudicators which you are expected to guess. The prizes will be awarded according to the merit of 
the efforts received. Your solution may be entirely different from those of other competitors. If the adjudicators 
consider your attempt the best you will get the five golden sovereigns. Start now and win. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 
1. Competitors must cut out the written words given below and re-arrange them so that they form a love-letter. 
lf you are unable to utilise all the words use as many as you can. 
2. When you have re-arranged the words to your satisfaction, gum or paste them in their new order on a sheet 


of notepaper. 


Write your name and address on the form underneath and attach itto your attempt. 


If you 


make more than one attempt, each must be gummed or pasted up on a separate sheet of notepaper. 
3. The envelope containing your leer or attempts must be addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
ma, 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must rked “ 


ove-lctter ” in the top left-hand corner. 


4. All attempts must arrive not later than Friday, May 20th. 
. 5. A prize of £5 will be awarded to the sender of the love-letter which is considered the best by the adjudicators, 


who wi 


take into consideration the number of words used by the competitors, the manner in which words 
beginning with capital letters are utilised, and also the or’ 
Five consolation prizes of £1 each will be awarded to the 


apraniity of the ideas conveyed by the various solutions. 
ve competitors whose efforts come next in merit. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of avy attempt submitted, and 
no correspondence will be entered into in connection with the competition. 
7. The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 


THIS IS THE JUMBLED LOVE-LETTER WE WISH YOU TO RE-ARRANGE, 


Gapreco Salinday 4 too Wea on fou Ptomica tutta, Rok 


hearts Sate aw, teria * 


wweutd tod hoppy tittle drtaming tong 4a amd Anta | 


Yow warring cbeaye me nent 


Vang “ek awe oo 4 nama concer vied ager. 4 om a Rn | 


chief 


Pearson’s latest 


Sixpenny Novela. By E. 


ma only St te sweet thar come You Your doy 


**Maisie’s Romance.” 


‘“‘A Maori Maid.” 


M. Albanesi. By H. B. Vogel. 
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A £100 


Banknote 
‘will be given 


as the first prize 
in an_ interesting 
competition open 
to purchasers of a 


“C” Size « 
SPARKLET 
SYPHON 


(price 4/-) 


(It is the largest syphon on 
the market. 
(It only costs twopence to fill. 
(It makes the purest aerated 
water obtainable. 
You fill the Syphon with plain 
water and with a ‘ Prana” 
Sparklet ‘‘C” bulb you convert 
that plain water into deliciously 
rkling ‘‘ sodawater ” in leas 
time than it takes you to make 
a cup of tea. 
{In order to make this New 
Syphon and Bulbs widely 
known, we offer purchasers 
the opportunity of competing 
for the following cash prizes: 


tst Prize, £100; 

2nd Prize, £25; 3rd Prize, £53 
and 100 Free Boxes of “‘C” Bulbs as 
consolation prizes. £20 will be divided 
amongst the dealers from whom the 
winffers of the three cash prizes pure 
chased their syphons—we do not suppl 

direct. Closing date June 30th, 1510. 
Send now for full particulars on this 


;-—------- COUPON. 


Please send me further particulars and entry form 

for your £100 prize competition. This application 

does not in any way bind me to enter for the 
competition or to purc 


Name ..........sssseseeeeees ROSEN acc cennevscnenes egnaneebe 
Addreas 
' 
AERATORS LTD. (Dept. B. E.), 
Upper Edmonton, London, N. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO 


IY YOU FOUND A 


BURGLAR in the House? 


Shoot him with a 


~DED-LES” PISTOL 


NO LICENSE 
REQUIRED. 


why a “Ded-les'’? Because 
whilst being absolutely harmless 
to health or life, the assailant 
ig rendered unconscious for 5 
minutes from the Fumes of the 
new ‘Ded-les” Cartridges, giving . 
ample time to effect his arrest with ease. Every bouse- 
Invaluable to travellers, 
myone needing protection 
¢, Packed in nent case 
tridges, 2.6 per doz. 


L. WATSON & CO., 
5 Jessel Chambers, 88 Chancery Lane, Londen,W.C. 


holder should own one. 
Cyclists, Watchmen, and 
from traps or vicione oni 
with 10 cartridges, 7 @, 


wv 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAN 


(vlotted) ; also'.:tely pure; ne preservatives used: the most efficacious 
substitute for cod” hver ei}: invaluable for children and invalids; 
alb., Is, Gd.; 1b., 23. G1.; Yi. 48, Gd, free; supplied constant] 
to the Counteases Cadesan, Pen.treke, Seftun, Dundonald, Guilford, 
Lichfield, ete., by 

Mrs. CCNYERS, Eridestowe, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE, 


“Graham of Claverhouse.” 
By Ian Maclaren. 


yey 
“ 7 don’t call that much of a compliment."* 
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OBVIOUSLY WRONG. 

“1 gave found out how the 

fire. started,” said the detective. 

“A man on the top floor 

dropped a match down the lift shaft. It went off as it 
the bottom, and set fire to some waste paper.” 

‘** How do you know ?”’ asked the chief. 

“T followed ® man on suspicion, searched him, and | 
found he had no matches about him. That was all tho | 
pi I needed. He had dropped his last match down that | 

+t. 

“That won't do,” said the chief, carelessly throwing 
away the stump of his cigar. ‘“ Don’t you know, you 
i us, that a man’s last match always goes out?” 

Stung by this exposure of the palpable absurdity of his 
pt Laptoomser the mortified detective hurried away in search 

anew 


Soc 
Daughter: “I love him! He's the light of my life.” 
Parent 2 “* Yes, yes, that is all very ; but I object 
to having my house lit up by him after midnight.” 
>_—_0Ce< 
“Hasn't Woodby got his coat of arms yet? Why, 
ha told me he was going to look up his ancestry the first 
opportunit he got, and——” . 
Well, I believe he got an opportunity to look up his 
family tree, but he saw some things hanging te 
the branches that discouraged ther 
vesearch.” 
COC 


TWO-EDGED. 
Tug bridegroom of a year went down to 
his office one day grinning from ear to ear. 


All the ing he hummed and whistled till 
his partner asked him the reason for such 
elation. 


‘“* My good wife told me this morning that 
I “ae model husband,” he answered 


“Td like to know why not ?’ 

“ Well, you just look that word ‘ model * 
ap in the dictionary,” was the advice. 

He did, and this is what he read : = 

“ Model: a small pattern; a miniature 
of something un a larger scale,”* 


> S60c-~< 


“Ig it true that Piker is financially 
embarrassed ?”” e 

“He is awfully in debt, but it doesn’t 
seem to embarrass him at all.” 

SOC 

Judge » “Have you anything to say 
before I pasa sentence ?” 

Prisoner (who knows human nature): 
“ Yes, my lord; I should like you to have 
your dinner before you pass sentence 
upon me.” 


a 


0c 
CUTTING! 


Private Doouan, the regimental barber, 
was well known for his carelessness. One 
‘lay, while shaving Pat Dougherty, he had 
the misfortune to cut his patron’s cheek 
several t'mes. 

Pat took all these gashes in grave silence, 
but when the shave wasover he walked over 


HARDLY. 
Tury were discussing the relative positions of various 


countries as musical centres. Germany seemed to have 


the most votaries, much to the evident displeasure of one 
excitable Italian, who wished his own country to carry 
off a ago 
“Ttaly is turning out the most musicians, and has 
always turned out the most!” he cried. 

* Ach, Heavens!’’ exclaimed a German present, 
“can you plame her ?”” 

>o0c<. 
Affable Barber : “ Hair cut, sir?” 
Grumpy Customer (sarcastically): “No, I want it 


| made into a bun and tied with pink ribbon.” 


>_S0c 
Celestine : “ And has Mr. Pryor’s church such a small 
tion 2?” 
: “Yes, indeed. Every time he says ‘ Dearly 
beloved,’ you feel as if you had received a proposal." jy 
oOo 


THERE’S MANY A SLIP— 


She : “ Of course, he bored me awfully, but I don’t think I showed it. Every time I yawned, I just 


to his water-bottle, which he filled with. hid it with my hand.” 


water, took a mouthful, and, with com- 


He (trying to be gallant) : “ Really, 1 do not eee how a hand so small could—er—hide—er—that is— 


ressed lips, proceeded to shake his head beastly weather we're having, isn't it ?” 


m side to side. 

“What's the matter? You ain’t got the toothache ?”’ 
asked the barber. 

‘“*Whist! { was only after trying if my mouth would 
hold water without leaking!” replied Pat, 

> S0CO~< - 

Client (who deals only in small lots, but is always 
worrying for prices): ‘* What's the latest thing in oils ?” 

Tired Broker ; ‘‘ Oh—sardines, 9d.-1s., ‘ all in’ !” 


——0C~<— 


“I svPProsE you regard the enormous price you paid 
for that picture as evidence of your appreciation of art.” 

‘“* Not exactly,” replied Mra. Goldbags; “ but it does 
show folks that we are too refined to care for money.” 


oS 0C< 


PASSED ON. 

Mr. LamMEMWELL believed that to spare the rod 
spoilt the child, therefore he kept in a certain closet a 
leather strap with which he administered punishment to 
his offspring when they committed any misdemeanour. 

A few days ago he had occasion to need the strap, 
but it was missing from its usual place, and a thorough 
search of the entire house failed to discover it. Then is 
offered a reward of twopence to whomsoever of his olive 
branches oould tell him what had become of the lost 


“Gimme the pennies,” cried four-year-old Tommy. 
“TI know where it is.” 
the coins were safely stowed away in his trousers’ 
pocket he said, with much pride : 
“I gave it to Willie Wilkin’s father.” 


“T HEAR gs friend Thomas is married again.”* 
“* Yes, so he is. He’s been a dear friend to me. He’s 
cost me three wedding presents and two wreaths.”* 


omD0Cc 


_AsxED how he managed to get in to see a circus every 
night, a poor boy replied : 

“*T always go in back first, then the fellow as takes the 
money thinks I’m coming out!” 


fr a1 OL Se 


SETTLING IT. 

Aw old farmer who lives in a rural district through 
which a railway passes had the misfortune to lose a 
valuable colt. The animal jumped out of a meadow, 
ran down upon the railway, and was killed by an express 
train. The railway company wanted to effect an amicable 
settlement if possible with the old man, and sent some- 
ag to see him. 

“* We are very sorry, of course, that this affair happened,” 
said the railway man, “ and I hope it will not be ciaty 
tthe old farmer looked at h 

old farmer at him suspicious] i 
about uneasily, but said nothing. ins 
re oe ee continued the other, “ that 
your colt was a tres fr on our property when the 
accident occurred. e don’t want any Nitigation, how- 
ever, if we can help it, and we'd like to arrange a settle- 
ment on a friendly basis.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I’m very sorry the colt runned on the line, but I’m a 
poor man, and I'll give you ten shillings | * 


4 


—a 


Or GKYVunvw Pee | 
Tuer were discussing the 
rights and wrongs of a trike, 
and stout and strenuous were 
the nts ‘on either side. 
“Look here! Say I. ain’t tellin’ the truth! Look 
here!" said: Bob Pellet, producing a newspaper, and 


flourishing it under Joe’s eye. 
But Joe ignored the proffered literature. “I don't 
want to see no newspaper!" be said loftily. ‘* Wot I 


knows I knows!" 
“ And that ain’t much !"* said Beb. 


see the ,’e don’t. Why? 
Uneduseted that's wot ’e is!" 
Immediately Joseph’s ire rose. “I’m as well edicated 
as you, Bob,” he said, with dignity ; “ but as I learned in 
@ night echool, o’ course I can’t read in the daytime!” 
SOC 


“ Men worry more than women.” 

“Yes; they not only have everything to worry about 
wa women have, but they also have the women to worry 
about, too.” 


“Don’t want to 
Cos ’e can't read, 


oSD0c-<— 
He: “ Nothing could ever come between us, could it, 
dear t” 
She: “TI can’t think of a single thing, unless I should 
happen to become engaged to some other 
man before we get married.” 


>So 
LABOUR IN VAIN. 


A CERTAIN man, who was tired of walking 
about the streets, thought he would go to 
some auction rooms to see what was yoinz 
on. 

As he stood with his thumbs in the slecve- 
holes of his waistcoat watching an auctioncer, 
he felt a hand in one of his trousers pockets, 
and then in the other, and next in his 
coat pocket. 

When the hand had given over searching, 
he politely turned round to the would-ha 
thief, and asked: ‘‘ Now, old man, have you 
found anything ?" 

“No,” replied the would-be thief. 

“No, and I thought you wouldn't, be- 
cause I had a good feel myself before I cams 
out.’ 

=o 

Robbins : “I didn’t think you had any 
ing the widow." ; 
Newlywed ; “IT hadn't ; it was an idea of 


>—_0Cc 


“A gros Bohemian is a man who 
borrows five shillings and invites you to 
lunch.” 

COC 


WON IN A COMPETITION? 


Tae well-known business man in Velfast 
who married the other day for the secon! 
time, has a bright boy of eleven who should 
eventually climb to the top of the tree. 

On his return from his honeymoon with 
his blushing but not too beawiiful bride, 
the gentleman in question promptly sct out 
to make the lady and his son acqu:.intv. 

“My boy,” said he, beaming his b-st 
and brightest upon his precious offsprinz, 
“this is your new mother.” 

For a few seconds the youngster subjected 
the lady to a most critical examination, and 
then, “I say, father !” said he. 

‘* Yes, my son,” was the reply. 

“Well, dad,” continued the youngster, “if it’s a ftir 
question, how many coupons did you give up for her?” 
COC 


“ A WONDERFUL man is my uncle,” said little Binks, 
“go very original and witty. He says he called |.is dos 
‘ Sausage,’ because it was half bread; his goat ‘ Newly. 
because it was all butt; and his prize cockerel © Noma 
son,’ because it Crusoe.” 

> S0Cc~< 

Mistress : “Susan, why didn’t you finish wintins (ie 
clock 2 You only gave it a couple of turns.” 

Bridget : ‘‘ You must remember that I'm leavin’ you 
to-morrow, mum, and I'm not going to do any of tic uw 
girl’s work.” 

Se] ©] a ad 
PROOF. 

THE visitor was touring round Dublin. 

“Oh, Pat,” he said to his driver, “I’ve often heard of 
your poteen, d’ye know, but I've never scen any of It. 
On the QT., now—I’'m safe, of course—could you take 
me to 8 private still?’ , 

yale Fs darkened. ‘‘ No wan bitter, a oe gait 

rew up 0 ite the nearest military barrack. 

We're in hak be Pat said. ‘‘ D’ye <a that big 
spalpeen at drill there—the wan on the roight iv the front 
rank, Oi mane?” 

The visitor nodded in the affirmative. ' 

“That's me big brother, sor,” Pat explained. “Tia 
years he’s bin in the arrumy, and, bedad, sor, he’s 4 
private still !”* 


If Whitsun Monday turns out quite wet, And the sKy grows dark and darker, You won 


Gilbert Parker. “The Trespasser,” by Gilbert Parker, ‘t be unhappy if you get, A novel by 


is one of Pearson's Sixpenny Novels. On sale at all booksellers’. 


\ { 


Wax. ENDING 
May 19, 1910. 
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ArO & little e stage, and the supply of 
in the Bavarian SM about players is further limited by 

the time for 4 lhe the strict rule that every 
famous “ pn Play ® has % sep’ must be of blame- 
come round again. This play 20 character in private life. 
is revived every ten years, | \ ass nr In each of the two great 
and tourists are flocking to re tableaux which are shown 
see it from every corner of a = before the play proper, and 
Europe. The first rm- — a VA which represent, one the 
ance will beon Whit-Monday, - expulsion of Adam and Eve 
and it will be at tis performed in the Bavarian Alps every ten years from Eden, the other the 
intervals all ugh the and draws tourists from all over the World. adoration of the Cross, over 
summer. six hundred people will be on 

It owes ita to a vow. In 1633 all Europe was | the stage, about half of them being school children. 
swept by the k Plague. It was the time of the | The theatre in which the performances are held is 5 
Thirty Years’ War, and what the soldiers left, disease tic erection of painted wood and huge iron girders. 
destro Oberammergau suffered heavily. In despair, | It is as shapeless aaah unsightly as a great railway station. 
the vi rs swore that they would produce e ten | It seats four thousand two hun le. e seats 
years a play depicting the sufferings and death of Christ | rise in tiers very steeply towards the of the house. 
if Peovidekes would only take away the plague. At once | There are no galleries. It cost £16,000 to build, and was 
the plague abated, The vow has been observed till this | built in 1899. Every seat is reserved, and the most 
expensive seats are, curiously enough, at the back. 


day. 
They Let Their Locks Grow Long. — 

For a year before the production no Oberammergauer 
patronises the barber. let their locks grow, for no wigs 
or false beards are allowed. Anton Lang, the famous 

tter who plays Christ, has never had his ir cut in his 
lite. Ever since he was old enough to know what his 
village is famous for he determined he would play Christ 
when he was old enough, and always refused to have his 
hair cut. 

Simon is played b 
Andrew by a shoema! 
cidence that the man 


a cooper, John by a plumber, 
r, and so on, It is an odd coin- 

who takes the part of the Roman 
Governor is mayor of the village. Between times he is a 
wood-carver, and it was st his bench that he studied 
law and fitted himself for the office of mayor, which he 
holds for life. 

All the players have been rehearsing every night since 
last October. They are so full of their parts that for 
months before the production no names are heard except 
the Biblical ones. The staple industry of the village is 
the carving of images and crucifixes, and if the visitor 
asks where he can get the best carvings, he will probably 
be advised to call on Judas or Pontius Pilate. They 
really forget their own names. 

Practically everyone in the village is concerned in the 
production. No married women are allowed on the 


qh ’ 
as 


Ir Mr. Roosevelt were still 
the President of the United 
States of America he could 
never have set his foot in 
this country, for the simple 
reason that the President is 
debarred by the Constitution 
from quitting American soil 
during his term of office. 

This fact, of course, is 

rfectly well known to King 

a and it is probably 


the reason why His Majest; 
has decided “4 pete Ree. Roosevelt in much the 


same way as & rei sovereign would be entertained. 
't is a graceful and tactful way of extending to the 
American people the hand of good-fellowship which 
otherwise would have to be withheld. 

Of course, there is no precedent for it. Mr. Roosevelt 
is, in theory at all events, just an ordinary private 

rsonage, "He is not, and never was, a “ruler,” for 
in America there are no rulers, and no ruled. He was 
merely the chief citizen of the Republic, elected to that 

ition by the votes of his fellow-citizens for a strictly 
imited period, 
To Be Welcomed as a Royal Guest. 

All this in theory! But in practice Mr. Roosevelt is 
something more than just plain Mr. Roosevelt. Much 
more, in fact! He stands for a mighty people, a great 
race, and a people and a race, moreover, that are akin to 
ourselves, speaking our language. And because of this, 
and because he has succeeded by sheer force of character 
in impressing his personality upon the whole world, 
King Edward is going to create a precedent where none 
existed before, and welcome a private personage es he 
would a Royal one. 

It is a ge step forward. Not so many years ago 
people spoke of Republicanism as if it were one of the 
seven deadly sins, and presidents of Republics were 
popularly regarded as a sort of lorified aldermen. Then 
came our understanding with nce, followed by the 
visit to England of President Loubet. 

Then it was that His Majesty took the bull by the 
horns, President Loubet was in effect, and for the time 
being, a king, if an uncrowned one. Very well, then, he 
must be treated as a king is treated, So the decree 
went forth, . 

Nothing was omitted, Exactly as etiquette and pre- 
tedent dictated that a ruling sovereign should be 
received, so was the first citizen of France received. 
Indeed, it seemed almost as though His Majesty, a 
made up his mind to take the plunge, bad determi 
to go out of his way to do the thing as thoroughly and 
8s graciously ws possible. Many a crowned monarch has 
ae our shores, and not had half the fuss made of 

im. 

The thunder of the guns of the King’s battleships 
greeted his advent in British waters, King Edward in 


“ Bonnie Dundee” is the central figure of Tan Macl 
one of Paarann’s 


King Edward’s Little Way of Welcoming the Un- 
crowned Kings of Other Countries. 


pai 


he audience is drawn from all over the civilised world. 
American steamship companies run special trips for it. 
There are Passion Play excursions from every country 
in Europe. 

Each performance lasts a solid nine and a half hours, 
It begins at eight (after a special Mass at six), and runs 
steadily on till -past five. 

During the festival the village has to find accommoda- 
tion for over 4,000 tourista, The Oberammergauers 
object to “day trippers,”" and refuse to let visitors stay 
anywhere except in the village. To this end the tickets 
for the play, which should be ordered beforehand, are 
only issued in connection with rooms in the village. You 
cannot get a ticket without a room. 

No Make-up Allowed. 

The stage of the theatre is open to the sky and also 
at the back. So the audience sees the pley against a 
background of mountains, fir-trees, and blne sky. The 
stage management, which is wonderfully fine, owes nothing 
to outside help. No make-up is allowed. 

As the committee that controls the undertaking has 
fixed the prices of the seats at from two shillings to ten, 
and as the audiences are so large, one would think a 
gigantic profit would be made by someone. But no, the 


large sums raised are mostly absorbed in parish under- 
takings. 

rson, accompanied by the 

v (ie Prince ? Wales, " ke 

° of Cambridge, and_ other 

- BSt denls members of the Royal Family, 

: met him at Victoria Station, 


and a Royal guard of House- 
hold cavalry conducted him 
to St. James’ Palace. 

In the evening a grand 
banquet was given in his 
honour at Buckingham 
Palace, and this was the 
beginning of a series of 
similar functions, both in London and at Windsor. 
The City, too, following the King’s cue, entertained him 
in state at the Guildhall, to which he rode through 
streets lined with troops, and crammed with cheering 
cevats, At Aldershot the pick of our Army defiled before 

m. 

All this naturally created a very favourable impression 
indeed in France. Frenchmen realised that if they did not 
possess either a king or an emperor of their own, they, at 
all events, had a chief magistrate whom the greatest and 
most powerful King and Emperor in the world felt it 
ioenm nt upon himself to receive and honour as an 
equal. 

Of course, as was pointed out at the time, the precedent 
then set has its drawbacks. There are in the world 
presidents and presidents, to say nothing of ex-presidents. 
A Loubet or a Roosevelt can be fittingly and properly 
entertained by Royalty without any loss of prestige or 
dignity. But what of some of the elected governors of 
certain of the smaller south and central American 
Republics ? 

t is inconceivable, for instance, that either Britain’s 
King or Britain’s people should be cé:.d upon to welcome 
and entertain a man of the type of Castro, the discredited 
ex-dictator of turbulent little Venezuela. 

Mexico May Expect Recognition. 

But, after all, such men and such republics are the 
exception and not the rule. Chile and Brazil are fast 
qualifying to take rank as first-class Powers, and their 

residents, if and when they cross the Atlantic on a 
riendly visit, will naturally and rightly claim to be 
received with proper consideration by the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

Many of the other Republics of the New World, too, 
are growing rapidly. Mexico has made enormous strides 
forward during the last twenty years, and its President, 
General Diaz—who is virtually an uncrowned king, 
having governed the country ever since 1875—is a 
man of sterling integrity and lofty character. Peru 
and Argentina, also, will shortly have to be reckoned 
with. 


So perhaps it is as well that ae Edward has thus 
early set hs fashion of treating elected governors of 


| ve Kean 


sufficiently important friendly States on a par with 


hereditary ones, 


Series of Sixpenny Novels. 


aren’s romantic atory “Graham of Claverhouse, 


INDIGESTION 


IS A THING OF THE PAST 


No better proof could be desired of the 
value of any medicine than the testimony of 
those who have used it. The world-wide 
popularity of the herbal tonic, Mother Seigel’s 

yrup, is based on the recommendation of 
myriads of people whom it has cured of indi- 
gestion, biliousness, constipation, headaches, 
and kindred ailments. Mother Seigel’s Syru: 
cures in the natural way, by toning ad 
strengthening the stomach, and stimulating 
the action of the liver and bowels. 


TO MYRIADS OF PEOPLE 
WHO HAVE BEEN 


CURED BY 


Mrs. Mary Gagg, Ruardean Woodside, 
Glos., says:—“Last summer I began to be 
troubled with indigestion. I had frequent 
headaches, became very weak, and fell away 
in flesh. Then I tried Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
Ina few weeks the headaches left me, my 
aupetve picked up, I slept 
re hed, eae for work.” If you have any 
digestive disorder, Mother Seigel’s Syrup will 
cure youtoo! Take it daily, after meals. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


THE IDEAL DIGESTIVE TONIC, 
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The Brightest and Cheapest Story 
Magazine, containing Love Stories, 

Detective Humorous 
Stories, Adventure Stories, 


Pathetic Stories, Sensa- 


Stories, 


tional Stories, Military 


Stories—in fact, 

Stories of 
Every 

Kind. 


This 

Month's 

Contributors 

include: Desmond 

Coke, Orme Agnus, 

J. Sackville | Martin, 

C. Malcolm Hlincks, Mrs. 
John le Breton, Albert E. Bull, 
H. Wilson Forbes, Andrew 
Paterson, and George Bryan :: 
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TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 
Last week's chapters tell how Jacques Boutron 
calls at Baifrons House to see Lord Balfrons. 
His lords vip is out and Helen asks him ifhe will 
tell her. Lord Balfrons' cousin, hiserrand. Bou- 
tron agrees to this and Helen shows him to the 
business room. She is accompanied by the 
bicodhound Max, who takes a violent dislike 
to Boutron and tries hard to get at him, 


etter 
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CHAPTER TWELVE (con:inued). 
Boutron’s Message. 


“My faith, that’s a dangerous animal,” Boutron said 
resentfully. ‘‘In another moment he would have killed me, 
madam.” 


“T can’t understand it, I never knew Max act so before,” 
said Helen. She looked down peeeney at the hound. 
“Max, how could you do such s thing? What did come 
over you?” . ’ 

Max drew a little closer to his mistress, still keeping watch 
on Boutron, whose least movement elicited a warning growt 

“ Am I to remain a prisoner for ever here ?”” asked Boutron 
with a ae ae glance at Max. “ Call the servants to 
remove the dog, madam, then we can perhaps discuss this 
matter.” 

“There is nothing to discuss," said Helen resolutely. “I 
am sure that if what you have to tell him is disagreeable, 
that you had better not see Lord Balfrons. There is no reason 
why you should.” 

utron stared at her in astonishment, but she wont on 
without noticing his evident bewilderment. 

“Lord Balfrons has suffered a great deal; he is unhappy, 
and I don’t mean to let him be made more so, or worried in any 
respect, if I can prevent it. Besides, to be frank, I don't 
believe that you have any real message for him. I believe 
that you want to get money out of him. I don’t trust you, 
I don't like your face, and I feel that thore must be somet! 

ng about you, or Max would not have wished to kill you. 

Helen spoke rapidly, her dark face flushing with sudden 
embarrassment, for she was bitterly ashamed of the momen- 
tary feeling of exultation that she had experienced when 
Boutron had ted that the news aS to 
Lord Balfrons might be the means of breaking off the latter's 


ment. : 

She had realised that oe she bee Oe ee aa 
tempted to resort to any expedient in order to part rom 
the woman he loved. ‘Hee generous nature had revolted in 
horror instantly. Not thus could she help her cousin. 

‘“ Why this sudden distrust of me?” asked Boutron with a 
faint sneer. ‘ Besides, tell me, do you wish his lordship to 
marry a woman who is utterly unworthy of him ?"” 

Helen winced at those words, but she faced the speaker 
bravely. 

“I aa him to be happy, and I do not believe that he 
could care for anyone who was not worthy df him,” she 
answered. ‘I know him too well to believe that.” 

“You think that his happiness will be assured by his 
marrying Miss Sutton?" queried Boutron with an evil grin. 
“Is that 80?” 

* © You are to tell him nothing that is likely to distress him," 
said Helen di ly “I forbid it.” 

She was a little surprised by the sudden submission that 
Boutron showed. Meekly he bowed to her. 

‘**Good madam, I see that you mean that I shall not sce 
Lord Balfrons, that I shall not deliver my message to him. 
I have no choice but to obey you, though permit me to say 
that I think-that you, in your desire to guard your cousin 
from any sorrow, are not behaving wisely. Better, surely 
that he shall know the truth now—than—when it is too late.” 

He made her another exaggeratedly deferential obeisance, 
and moved to the door, keeping a careful eye on Max, whom, 
however, Helen mechani restrained. Boutron slipped 
from the room ; Helen hardly realised that she was lens, 
until his last words occurred to her. 

“ Better that he should know the truth now, than wh-n tt is 


foo late. 

“ Down, Max !” she said imperatively, and the bloodhound 
sank obediontly at her feet, lifting his head with a look of 
anxious inquiry, however, as Helen hurried from the room. 
Bhe nope to overtake Boutron, and then she resolved she 
would and of him an explanation of his last mysterious 
warni What if he were right, if she were not serving Dick 
well in keeping from him the information that this man was 
ready, eager to give. 

Helen ran with all fleetness out into the courtyard ; Boutron 
was not in sight. The lodge porter told her that he had 
hurried out, and that he had turned to the left. That was all 
the information he could give her. . 

But it was enough for Helen. She never stopped to think 
whether what she was doing was exactly capeaient or wise. 
Bhe only knew that at all Tecate she must find this man, 
she must insist on his disclosing to her what he knew. 


“The Syren of the Skies.” 
By George Griffith. 
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By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER ALLEN. 


She was hardly conscious of, and quite indifferent to, the 
rather curious glances that the passers-by cast upon her. 
With her vivid, brilliant face, and her graceful gait, and the 
something about her that suggested the free and untrammelled 
life of the opon country, Helen was indeed a noticeable 


Te, 

eShe caught sight of Boutron, but he was already far ahead, 
and to Helen, accustomed to the heather of the moors, the 
pavements seemed harsh and unyiekling to her feet. She 
made all haste she could, and sho kept in sight tho shabby 
figure, but before she could come up with him, he had turned 
down a side street—the street where Tita Sutton lived—and 
was knocking at the door of a dainty little house, into which 
he was at once admitted. 

Helen stopped short in amazement. That such a man 
could live in such a phsrmiig abode, seemed to her very 
strange, but she felt that she had, at any rate, now tracked 
her prey to its lair, anf she resolved to ask to see him. With 
this determination, she went up to the door that had closed on 
Boutron and knocked boldly. 

But the footman who answered the summons looked blank 
when sho inquired for “‘ Mr. Boutron.” 

“*He doesn’t live here, madam,” he said, and Helen's 
natural impatience rose at this answer. 

“ I saw him go in not five minutes ago,” she said eharply ; 
“he must be here.” 

light appeared to dawn on the footman. 
b “That was a visitor,” he explained ; “ this is Miss Sutton’s 
ouse.”” , 
Helen's heart leaped madly. A longing to see the woman 
who possessed what Helen, tea! knew she had never had, the 
love of Lord Balfrons, consumed her. She wanted to see 
what sort of creature had unconsciously supplanted her. 

“I should like to see Miss Sutton,” sho said quietly. “I am 
Miss Everest, Lord Balfrons’ cousin.” 

She had seen that the man looked doubtful, therefore she 
put forward her relationship to the Marquis, and it had the 
desired effoct. Instantly she was admitted, and without 
further demur conducted upstairs. 

There was a murmur of voices in the drawing-room. Helen 
recognised one, as the footman opened the door. Without 
waiting for his announcement, she entcred. 

Balfrons himself was standing on the hearthrug ; near by, in 
a low chair, sat a golden-haired woman, whose perfect loveli- 
ness was like a sword in the heart of poor Helen. Of Jacques 
Boutron there was no trace ! 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
; The Rivals. 

As the door opened Tita looked up. She stared at Helen in 
surprise, but Helen was looking now at Balfrons; she had 
eyes only for him. 

“I am afraid—that I oughtn’t to have come,” she said 
childishly. ‘‘ Oh, Dick—please don’t be vexed with me.” 

Balfrons gave rather a chilly smile. 

‘* My dear girl, it is to Miss Sutton that you owe an apology,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you’ve descended rather unexpectedly upon her. 
Tita ’\—how Helen hated to hear the swift alteration in his 
voice, its caressing note—“ this is Helen Everest—my cousin 
—who’s just the same as a sister to both me and Desmond. 
She’s come rather unceremoniously, but Helen nover believed 
in ay did you, Nell? Come here and be introduced 
to Tita.” 


ughtn’t to have come, I'm sorry,” she said rather 
sullenly—poor Helen, jealousy was raging in her heart, making 
her lose her self-control—‘ but I thought that—as—as we 
were to be relations, I needn't be so stiff; I didn't know you 
were here, Dick, I didn’t mean to vex you.” 

And then, bofore Balfrons could reply, Tita rose, and going 
with outstretched hands to Helen, gave her a graceful kiss. 

“Don’t attend to Dick, pleaso,” she said sweetly, ‘“ I’vo 
heard so much of you, and I’m delighted to sce you at last. 
Of course, you didn’t stand on any elend ceremony. Aren’t 
we cousins, or going to be so very shortly ? Do sit down. 
It was sweet of you to come to me at once.” 

Few there were who could withstand Tita when she chose 
to exercise her charm, her wondrous power of seduction. But 
Helen Everest was one of those. She shrank from those 
Judas kisses, her loyal eyes looked with instinctive distrust 
into the subtle grey orbs of the woman Balfrons loved. 
Instinct, a strange dread of what might follow her words, kept 
her from speaking of Boutron before Dick, but the latter, 
glancing at his watch, exclaimed that he had to go. 

‘“* Shall I leave Helen with you?” he asked. ‘‘ She won't 
be in your way, Tita?” 

Miss Sutton expressed her rg at having Helen, but the 
latter thought that she saw a shadow of dismay cross the 
singer's beautiful face. 

“T should like to stay,” Helen said simply ; “I will not 
keep you long, Miss Sutton.” 

“Tl fetch you in half an hour,” promised Balfrons; he 
lingered over his good-byes with Tita that Helen’s presence 
made formal, but the expression in his eyes as they rested on 
his betrothed, made Helen wince and turn away. — Only now 
did she realisc to tho uttcrmost what she had lost, what her life 
was to be henceforth, robbed of the one thing that she prized, 
ging had unconsciously always dreamed would be hors 
at 

When she was alone with Tita she looked solemnly and 
almost menacingly at the beautiful creature, clad in the dense 


“Love in June.” 
By Keble Howard, 


“The Trespasser.” 
By Gilbert Parker. 


blackness of mourning robes, assumed out of respect to tls 
late Marquis’ memory. 

“ Now that Dick has gone I can tell you the truth,” she 
said. ‘‘I came here, not to see you, but because I thought 
“e aes cmp eS ee lived here, and——” 

ut Helen got no er; Tita gave a and wh 
on her like ate wild creature about to spring Her ieee 
distorted with fury, her very lips were livid. 

“* What do you know of Jacques Boutron?” she panted, 
“How dare you come and speak of him to me? He is an 
infamous low blackmailer—nothing more. You don’t under. 
stand these things, but—a person in public life, as I am. is 
restered by such creatures. Jacqués Boutron is one of them. 
I have been to him, and this is how he rowards ne— 
trying to tell stories of me to Dick. But why do you mix 
yourself up in it? What has it to do with you?” 

Even as sho spoke, however, Tita had grown calmer; si. 
saw that she startled Helen by her display of fury, aii 
ue feared lest she might rouse some suspicions in the girl's 

reast. 

“It is difficult to be patient when a wicked wretch trics to 
harm you,” Tita added quietly. She seated herself again, anil 
motioned Helen to a chair near by. ‘Please tell mo how you 
know of this Boutron, Miss Everest ; that is what is puzzling 
me.” 3 

And Helen obeyed that command. She was too guilel-s: 
not to be literal, and the tale she told, from the moment when 
she had seen Boutron, to when she had knocked at Tita's 
door, was the plain, simple truth. 

She did not even disguise the fact that she had followe 
Boutron, because it had ocourred to her that it might be best 
for Balfrons to hear the story the man had to tell. 

ane listened in silence, her red lips curved into an ironical 
8 

* At first you thought that to hear these lies about mo 
might distress Dick,’ she observed, ‘‘ so, very kindly you 
decided that he shouldn’t be worried by them. Then—you 
altered your mind. Why?” 

Helen was silont, but Tita remorsclessly repeated her 
question, and then Helen answered it. 

* Because—I thought that perhaps, after all, you weren't 
worthy of Dick,” she said steadily; ‘I thought that - that 
what the man said—might be true.” 

Tita grew white; she contrived, however, to laugh quite 
naturally. 

“ What a frank person you are,” she observed ; “ well, 1 
tell you that I am worthy of Dick, that that man Boutron iso 
villain, and that he is at present in my house having an intcr- 
view with my lawyer, who is going to give him his choico 
between prison—and a solemn vow never to sparen me 
again. Are you satisfied now, or do you still disbelieve mc t 

one idea—like yours—has been to keep everything from 
Dick. You surely sympathise with me there ? ” 

Tita leaned forward as she spoke; without Helen realising 
it, she was ey som hor Keeely: a maraly perceptible sich 
of relief parted her lips as Helen looked at her frankly. Tho 
girl believed what she said. 

‘* I beg your pardon for doubting you,” said Helen, ‘‘ and— 
and I ad that you will make Dic happy: I think I will go 
now. hen Dick comes back you will explain that I would 
not wait.” 

She rose, looking wistfully at the exquisite face of the 
woman who was her rival. e old, happy child-like joy in 
life that had been Helen’s was dead, killed by the eutteriny 
that had come to her. Never be ay would she know the wil 
exultation in the mere fact of being alive, that had stirred her 
oo heart when she stood on some heathy height and 

ked out upon the silver sea, or when galloping over the wide, 
silent moors alone. 

She had been a child; now she was a woman, and with a 
woman’s portion—that the world gives her, of sorrow that is 
to be borne without murmuring. 

She went towards the door, Fite following her, moro out of 
fear that through some mischance she might encountcr 
Jacques Boutron (at present carefully secluded in the dining- 
room), than out of that true courtesy which makes a hostess 
at ay her guest’s company to the last moment. 

She opened the door for Helen without summoning the 
servant, and then she held out hor hand to the girl with a 
brilliant smile. 

She noticed the faint hesitation bofore it was taken, and she 
knew instinctively the reason. It only increased her scora 
for Helen. To Tita it was ludicrous that any woman could 
love Dick for himself ! 

She could not resist giving Helen one last stab. 

“I dare say we shall sce a great deal of one another when 
Dick and I are married,” she said sweetly; “perhaps, later 
you may even live with us, but—at first—I expect that at 
first Dick will want me, and me only.” 

Helen made no reply. Thero was no thought of resent meat 
in her—for her own suffering ; she had nono of that so-called 

roper “pride” that is often but another name for selfishness. 

‘ita watched her go out with a contempt she hardly enilea- 
voured to conceal, there was a smile of scorn on her red lips a4 
she closed the door—the smile of one who is successful for (1.1 
one who has failed. Then she went to the dining-room, wher, 
Jacques Boutron awaited her co: , ; 

It was not his first visit ; though she had said that it woul! 
be wiser if they met elsewhere, he had come to her house. ha 
had ordered her to instruct her servants that he was always tv 
be admitted, and Tita had not dared to refuse. 

Sho could not understand Boutron ; he frightened her. 
becauso he chose to cloak his motives for thus persecutins 
her in mystery. Sho had tried to tempt him to Icave her (1 
peace, by offers of sums of money, but without avail; Boutrou 
eae | on, and she felt her power of coping with him was 
weakening. 

When che entered ths dining-room, however, to her gre! 
relief and astonishment, it wasempty. She summoned onc: f 
the servants, who told her that the gentleman had arrived. #4 
reported, but that he had not remained ten minutes. He—t" 
servant had scen him go—and Mr. Boutron had given 4s * 
reason for his sudden dtparture an appointment. ass 

‘* He said he would come back, ma’am,” added the servant 
reassuringly, and Tita gave a rueful little smile. 

There was nothing of which she was so sure as that Jacquca 
Boutron would return. 

(Another instalment next week.) 
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Wincarnis is concentrated nourishment that all can take with a1- 
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HEADACHE Gurec 

3 IN 10 MINUTES. 

One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
Headache Neuralgia. 


most it 
‘We want to prove this safe and reliable 
medicine toevery sufferer,andinorderto 
do so will send you two free sample doscs 
of Kaputine by return post. Writeto 
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A BRIGHT NEW SERIES. 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


A Good Sauce for Stewed Fruit. 

Boil half an ounce of very fine sago 
fn one pint of milk till so tender that the 
gtains almost disappear. 

Baked Cup Puddings. 

Beat two e; _ lightly, add two 
teacupfuls of milk and one cupful of fine 
flour. Beat well, and bake in little cups in 
a quick oven. Serve with sweet sauce. 


Potted Cheese 

Is an economical way of ae scraps 
of cheese. Grate the cheese finely, and 
add sufficiont butter to moisten it. Season 
to taste with made mustard and pepper, 
and press into a pot. This mixture will 
keep good for several weeks, and is excollent 
eaten plain, as cheese, or for & savoury 
spread on hot buttered toast slightly 
bzowned in the oven. 


Cinnamon Cake. : er 

Try this recipe, I think you will like 
it : Mix thoroughly one pound and a quarter 
of flour, eight ounces of caster sugar, one 
large teaspoonful of baking-powder, and a 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Rub in 
six ounces of clarified dripping, and make 
into a light dough with two beaten 
and half o pint of milk. Place in a well- 
pet tin, and bake for one hour and a 

alf to two hours. (Reply to YoRKSHIRE 

Gr.) 
Sultana Scones 

Are delicious for tea and very easy 
to make. Try this recipe: Put into a basin 
one pound of flour, one pinch of salt, and 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Rub 
into this two ounces of butter, or clarified 
dripping. Add two ounces of sultanas 
pa make into a light dough with 
milk. Roll out to sbout three-quarters 
of an inch thick, cut into fancy shapes, 
brush over with milk and bake in a quick 
oven. (Reply to AFTERNOON TEA.) 


Stewed Macaroni. . 
Boil one quarter of a pound of large 
macaroni and one large onion in salted water 
till tender, but not soft. -Pour off the 
water, add one pint of stock, pepper, and 
salt to taste, and let all simmer for an hour. 
Just before serving, stir in a dessertepoonful 
of grated cheese. Arrange in a deep dish, 
cover with breadcrumbs, put a few bits of 
butter on the top, and brown in a quick 
oven. Hand grated cheese with this di 


Lamb's Head aa Gratin. 

Parboil the head, then drain it and 
brush over it the yolk of an egg, sprinkle 
rad egg over, then a layer of bread- 
crum) ant lastly a little butter. Broil in 
a Dutch oven before a clear fire. Mince 
the tongue very finely, and stew it in thick 
gravy, adding a spoonful of some acid 
pickle. Take the brains and make cakes 
thus: Scald them and pound in a mortar 
with an equal quantity of breadcrumbs, 
flavour with sweet herbs, pepper and aalt, 
and make into flat cakes. Brush over with 

dip in breadcrumbs, and fry in hot fat. 
We ners, lace the head on a hot dish with 

tongue round, and garnish with 


the min 
brain cakes and a few rolls of fried bacon. 


HAVE known several engaged | 
couples who, very shortly after | 
they had become engaged, decided 
that it was necessary to save 
every penny towards the home 
to be, and ee a 
igorous system of joint self-denial. 

eet sank short of a new hat, and of a 

few of the pretty (and most becoming) | 

fal-lals of dress in which her soul deligh' 

Dick gave up his billiards, and his sub-| 

scription to something or other, and his | 

game of cards. And—foolish young people 

—they talked to one another with great 
pride of this thing and that thing by which 
they were saving a shilling or so ; and for a 
time neither of them noticed that they | 

were becoming a pair of cross and uncom- | 

fortable lovers, for the simple reason that} 
their minds were full of saving and they, 
both (though they would not have acknow- 

it for the world) terribly missed | 
the little acoustomed luxuries which are | 
such sweeteners of life. 
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office in your pocket) you spend a Saturday 
afternoon now and then trying to discover, 
save by all means. That is prudent and wise. 

But don’t save more than is necessary 
in that happy and never-to-be-forgotten 
time when the gates of love are only just 
open, and the Iaad of life beyond. thoes 
wonderful gates is beautiful and rosy with 
your love’s sun. 


Letty, buy Dick that neat cigarette- 
case he 80 note admired in a window 
the other day. Dick, when you leave 
the office, go straight to that shop both 
of you were looking at recently, and send 
off to egg gd very bracelet it made 
her eyes shine to see as you peered 
like a pair of children at the joweller’s 
trinkets, so tempting on their beds of 
velvet. 

Believe me, that bracelet is not so very 
dear. In a couple of years, if you pay 
three times the amount for a_ bracelet 


it will not give a quarter of the real 
pleasure that the possession of this one will 
give her now. 

As sag eg you can see your way clear 
for the first expenses of married life, do 
not stint the little things while you are 
engaged. Marriage is for a long time, and 
a stout pair of hearts will have sufficient 
strength to meet its money 
they come along. 


NOVELTIES IN BREAD. 


Never, surely, in the history of baking 
has the staff of life been prepared in so 
many attractive forms ; and fresh novelties 
are constantly being added. This enter. 
prise on the part of bakers began a few 

ago with the introduction of currant 
ced= ce, rather, its re-introduction, for 
currant bread was ular a generation 
a d so immediate and pronounced 
was the success of this article that ever 
since the artists in dough have been 
exercising their ingenuity to devise new 
dainties. At first only white currant 
bread was offered, but now brown, malt, 
whole-meal, and milk currant breads are 
also on sale in every baker's shop of any 
note, and the demand grows with every 
succeeding year. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. There is nothing tastier, 
nothing more wholesome and digestible 
than currant bread in any form. When 
cut very thin and spread with nice fresh 
butter it is simply delicious, either for 
afternoon tea or as a snack between meals, 
and it has the added advantage of being 
highly nutritious. Each currant isa little 
bag of pure nutriment, and has only to he 
cat to render that nutriment instantly 
available. 
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For scenting linen, take seven parte of 

wdered cedar wood, seven parts of dried 

vender flowers, one part of powdered 
gum benzoin, one of powdered cloves, 
and two parts of powdered cinnamon. 
Place in a small bag, and keep this with 
the linen. 


To clean one’s hairbrushes effectively 
without softening the bristles, dissolve a 
lump of soda in a quart of hot, soft water. 
Shake the bristles thoroughly through the 
water, keeping the back and handle of 
the brush _perfeotly . When the 
bristles look clean rinse cold water. 
Stand on the bristles to dry. 


An excellent sham powder is com- 
poor of a quarter of a pound of borax, 
alf a onl of powdered Castile soap, 
of oil of rosemary. This 
three or four times. The 
use of this rapa a? pone leaves the hair 
sweet and clean, besides giving it a beautiful 
sheen. After the shampoo, 
thoroughly in clear water. 


rinse it 


Don’t Stint the Best Time of Your Lives. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


If it is really necessary for the home| 
which you have not yet found, but which | 
(with a bunch of keys from the auctioneer’s | 


, that way. 


for your chosen woman, it is likely that 


But the present time, engaged couples, 
is for many reasons going to be the best 
time in your whole lives. There will 
possibly be no time like it for either of you. 
All the wonder and mystery of love is 
around you now, chossn man and chosen 
woman out of all the crowding multitudes 
of the world. 

The rose leaves are about your path. 
There is a fine glow to the early days 
of marriage, when it is such glorious fun 
to be in a house of your own; but up 
come the many problems of married life, 
and in the nature of things that glow 
cannot last always. 

I knew an engaged pair who saved all 
they could over a long engagement. And 
honestly, to me all the result from the 
money they saved seemed that, when they 
married, they were able to have a very 
superior kind of servant who looked down 
upon them, and that they filled the rooms 
of a big house with a lot of unnecessary 
ornate ‘foniber: of which both of them got 
heartily tired before the first two married 
years had gone. 

Jolly Little Excursions 
Bring Happiness. 

And I knew another couple who saved 
very little between them, but went out on 
jolly little excursions whenever they could 
slip away together, and spent their money 
hey talk together about those 
j happy times now, and though they faced 
the great change of marriage in so happy- 
go-lucky a fashion, they are to-day the 
happiest married people I know. - 

t does not make a successful marria 
mertly to have money in the savings bank 

There, especially, is that saving-carried- 
to-excess habit the wrong thing for an 
engaged couple, when it forbids them 
having those pleasant excursions together 
under the idea that “they cannot afford 
it now.” 

My dear people, it is the time more than 
any time when you should afford it, the 
time when you get the fullest possible 
value for the money you spend on those 
little trips. eae bs jaunts will make 
you proper pals; and there is nothing like 
cairheactat “pal-ship"’ to insure your 
married life being a happy one, You 
cannot get to be real pals unless you play 
together as often as the work of the world 
will let you. 

Before you marry, Letty and Dick, 

ou are happy boy and girl. Make it a 

y-and-girl time. For when you are 


| growing old you will know it to have 
difficulties as | bee 


n the best time of your lives, all said 
and done, 


IRL. HINTS. 


A coop treatment for unduly moist 
hands is to bathe them frequently in warm 
water to which a little alum or vinegar 
has been added. 

Oxtve-or is a good skin food for the 
hands, and a few weeks of this treatment 
works wonders with regard to their white- 
ness and smoothness. 

A coop pomade for whitening the 
hands is made as follows: Melt one ounce 
of lanolin. Then stir in two teaspoonfuls 
of ordinary parraffin and one teaspoonful 
of sweet almond oil. When rather cooler 
add a few drops of oil of bergamot. To 
be applied at night and retained until the 
morning. 

Bran baths have a very softening effect 
upon the skin. The bran is put into a bag 
made of coarse muslin and thoroughly 
soaked and squeezed until the bath water 
is brown and full of bubbles. The water 
should be quite warm, and one should stay in 
it only a few minutes. Massage of the 
entire body following this bath is beneficial. 


HINTS FoR 
THE HOME, 


ee Camphor, 

Pp it in their haunts, 
will forsake them. . 
When ae Milk Tumblers, 

; them in cold water befor 
washing with hot to insure brightness, a 
om pbeadl bs : 

__ Sho washed in war : 
(without soap) with a brush. “it po 
dirty, dip the brush into powdered whitin. 
rinsing well afterwards. = 
Feather Pillows 

Which have been stored are apt to 
have an unpleasant odour when taken out, 
There is nothing like constant shakins 
in sun and air to get rid of this. (Reply ig 
WokRIED.) 
ink for Packages. 

Take a little lampblack and work it 
up with turpentine till of the consistency 
to flow easily from pen or brush, whichever 
you use for the purpose. (Reply to Boux- 
SELLER.) 

When Ironing, 

Have a small board sprinkled wit), 
salt beside the table. Rub the iron on 
it occasionally as you work, and you will 
find it will not stick. (Reply to Amatevy 


and they 


LAUNDREsS.) 
White Paint, 

Or paint of a delicate colour, should 
not be washed with soap or soda. Insteai, 


put a little fine oatmeal into the water, 
and for the stained parts dip the cloth 
into the dry oatmeal. 

When Boiling Clothes 

In a copper, fill first with water and 
put in the clothes slowly, allowing them to 
soak in the water. If put into the boilcr 
in a mass, the water does not soak in and 
dispel the dirt as it should. 

Carved Japanese Purniture 

Is very difficult to keep _perfcctly 
dusted. Have a new, soft, paint brus) 
(such as painters use), for the bristles 
will penetrate the deepest carving without 
in any way scratching the wood, 

The Windows 

In a new house are often difficult to 
clean the first time, as they are spottc:l 
with paint and whitewash. Keep a bottly 
of turpentine by you, and apply it to all 
spots, and they will speedily vanish, 
After House Cleaning 

Many people like to close the registers 
of their chimneys or stop them up in soma 
other way. This is a great mistake, for 
the chimney is a great means of ventilation, 
and if closed one of the lungs of the roca 
is rendered useless, 

This Paste 

Is excellent for cleaning zinc tubs, an| 
other similar articles. Procure some fincly 
powdered whiting, and make it into a paste 
with household ammonia. Apply it to the 
metal, rubbing it well on, and then leave to 
dry. Polish off with a chamois leather. 
When Spring Cleaning, 

Lay the carpets after beating, and 
before using the room put a tablespoonful 
of liquid ammonia into half a pailful of hot 
water; wring out a cloth in this and 10) 


the t well, If the cloth is constantiy 
cha the colours will be greatly 
brightened. 


To Clean a Straw Hat, 

Make a paste with lemon juice and 
sulphur and brush well into the straw. 
Rinse under a tap and dry. If your hat 
has been discoloured by the sun, I au 
afraid this will not be entirely successful. 
Then I should recommend your sending 
your hat, which you say is @ good straw, 
to a dyer to be dyed a sunburnt shade. 
(Reply to P. M. D.) 

A Good Perfume , 

Which is a preventive against motis 
may be made as follows: Take of cloves, 
carraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, 
and Tonquin beans each one ounce ; then 
add as much Florentine orris-root as will 
equal the other ingredients put together. 
Grind the whole well to powder and put 
it into little bags amongst the stored goods. 
To Preserve Eggs. 

Pour six quarts of boiling water on 
three pounds of lime, one ounce of cream 
of tartar, and half a pound of salt, Wher 
quite cold, pour this carefully over tle 
fresh which should be arranged in 
jars, being careful that all are covered. 
Tie the jars over with thick paper and 
stand them on a shelf in the cool. 


‘You won't be bored by a tedious train journey at Whitsun if you purchase a Pearaon’s Sixpeany Novel before starting. 
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Are You in the Grip of Jello mabeceomy, Whos you seo te fs nga ot 


. skin illness, stop the trouble going further by using 

Antexema and thus escape discomfort and needless 

suffering. That’s the way to insure against skin 

;, a illness. Why not be las instead of running risks 


of misery, disfigurement, and humiliation ? 
INSTANT relief may be yours—Antexema gives it—Free Trial. We have told you what Antexema has done for 
a a and what it will do ie you. Hr pr own 
Has eczema or an obstinate rash got you in its M. W., 2 + att sake get a supply at once. To try anything else is 
ct Seer aco ll dy by cent king |g Mg WS Pata’ Bar Cadre on appintin) | MSE iztd col to continu tbo ater 
Are you actually afraid to go to bed because the | g terrible rash all round my eye, which annoyed me | Whereas by using Antexema you at once start on the 
moment you get warm the irritation gets worse | day and night, and, indeed, I feared I might injure road to perfect skin 
and prevents you from sleeping? Are you sick | my eyes in my sleep, the irritation was so great. health. ‘ 

of trying so-called remedies that don’t cure and | After using Antexema the rash disappeared, and I Antexema is sold 
tired of going to doctors and hospitals without | shall always recommend the remedy.” , by all chemists and 
obtaining relief? If that is how you feel we| W.G., a Highgate policeman, writes: “I suffered stores in regular 
invite you to test the wonderful curative powers of | for over two years with eczema in the bend of both shilling bottles, or 
Antexema at our expense by accepting the offer | legs, and spent goodness knows how much money direct, post free, Ping 
at foot. When you have applied Antexema once | on ointments, etc., but gained no relief till I tried a wrapper, 1s. 3d. 
you will be convinced it is exactly what you want. | Antexema, which cured me. Everything else used f you would like to 
‘As soon as Antexema touches the bad place irrita- | seemed to make it spread more, besides making it try Antezema before 
tion will stop and inflamed, but Antexema cures at once and removes purchasing, fill in 
your cure will start. all blemishes.” the Coupon, or write, 
All you then have to Antexema can be used safely for every skin trouble mentioning Pearson's 
do is to continue the in any part of the body at any age, and however Weekly, and enclose 
treatment till your long the complaint has lasted it may be depended three penny stamps, 
skinis absolutely free upon to cure. Antexema quickly cures pimples, oF oe Lord 
from every of blotches, blackheads, bad legs, ringworm, rashes of handbook, d Skin 
ores aoe: Fae nettlerash and barber’s rash, | ®& : eee a vo bi 
scalp troubles, skin irritation, slow sores that have} “ : 
refused to heal, and every other ailment of the skin,| Al! skim troubles or ohitdren Generous Free a 
It is only fair to Antexema, however, that whilst an ee ey See of Antexems ae 
using it you should make a point of washing with . Anterema Granules, 
Antexema Soap, which helps and hastens your the famous blood purifier. Send to The Antexema 
cure. Unsuitable soap will counteract the virtues of Company, 83 Castle Road, London, N.W. 


simple experiment we 

suggest and it will 

convince you. 
Please note that 


Antexema is not a Cae eerie 

nasty, : ae Antexema by irritating the bad place. ANTEXEMA COUPON 
Sguring ointment. It How Skin Iliness starts 

is, on the contrary, a j Skin troubles get you in their grip gradually. WARGE): wsmancraceuinsecn ines quewicnnetaaesiogs es waviessterese 
beautifully prepared Antexema ures sores, First of all your skin gets red, rough, or irritated, or 

creamy liquid which one, eozema, and plmpies. | covered with a rash, a mass of little pimples, or ADDRESS. sisiscssasnnsas savevaesmsores senenvsensedecnoeneat 
is absorbed by the something of that kind, and you fancy the trouble 


skin as soon as it is applied. It forms a dry, | will right itself. It doos not doso. Om the com-| ......scsee.cseessseeeeseeceserseees 
antiseptic, invisible, artificial skin over the affected | trary, the complaint steadily grows worse, and then| Pearson's Weekly, May, 19, 1910. 
part, keeps out dirt, dust, grit, and disease germs, | when you are maddened by intolerable irritation | ; 

and quickly cures the trouble, Amntexema has cured | and disfigured and humiliated by severe skin illness 

tens of thousands of skin sufferers. Why not you? | you realise that your sufferings are the result of 


OMO is the most economical washer. 


A 3d. packet yields 10 gallons of splendid washing 
fluid. sing OMO no other soaps are needed, nor 
any bleaching powder, 


OMO bleaches, cleanses and purifies all at once. 
And does all these without needing any attention 
from you. - 


The OMO way of the wash is this: 


You add OMO to the water, put the 
wash in, and boil for half-an-hour. Let 
soak a further half-hour, then rinse and 
hang out to dry—That is all. No rub- 
bing, no scrubbing—just OMO. 


For White things of every kind. 


Purifier 


Do not use OMO for colours. 


NOT FOR CotouNs + . OMO is made by Hudsons and is 


sold everywhere in 1d. & 3d. pits. 


PEARSON'S \. LY. 


WEEE ENDIXG 
May 19, 1910, 


ress, I find that the title, “‘ The House of 

coiled cil Whispers,” which had been selected for 

A Change Mr. Holt White’s new serial story, has 

of Title. already been used by Mr. William 

Le Queux in one of his latest novels. 

This being so, we have decided to alter the title of our 
new story to “The House of the Siren.” 


As I promised you last week, you have before you in 
“ this number the first chapters of the 
The a serial in ake bv ae really vey 
” rtunate to have obtai is story 
the Siren.” for P. W., for since Mr. Holt White 
wrote that wonderfully successful novel, ‘“‘ The Man who 
Stole the Earth,” and later ““Mymms the Dreamer, 
there has been so great a demand for his work that 
there is keen competition among editors and publishers 
to secure any new story that he is writing. en you 
are sending me a letter for this our penknife pees I 
should be so glad to hear how you like “ The House of 
the Siren.” 


to give you the names of the 
ee er 4y first 140 Rubber shares 
b- Winners o t : 
More = - which were offered in our Triples 
et ohiae Competition last week. And on the 
sinidiaiied 8. first page you will find that there are a 
further 120 shares to be given away. At the moment of 
ing to press the rubber boom seems to have quietened 
just a little, but those in the know say that when some of 
the big companies pay out their half-yearly dividends 
next month the boom will be far greater than ever it’s been. 
We shall see. Meanwhile, do not fail to make an attempt 
to win one of the twelve batches of shares offered this week. 
As a matter of actual fact, it is generally those competitors 
who really never expected to win who find their names 
among the fortunate ones when the result is declared. I 
am offering another 120 shares next week. 
Ir you have never written a love-letter in your life, I’m 
sure it’s quite time you started, par- 
To Love ticularly when by s0 doing you have an 
Bate opportunity of winning a very useful 
agen money prize without compromising 
urself with any member of the fair sex. If, on the other 
fend, you have often written such letters, then you ought 
to be the more likely to win one of the prizes you 
will find offered on page 957. This love-letter contest is 
open to both lady pene ey readers, and, at any rate, 


ou can get some fun out of it, even if you do not 
Teppen to be the fortunate winner. Have a try, at all 
events. 


Lapres, may I introduce to you Miss Frances Mary 
Curzon, a lady of birth and brains, who 
A New Lady has written a v clever and fresh 
Writer. series of articfes for you. The first 
appears this week in the ‘“‘ Home 
Notes” page, and Miss Curzon commences by breaking 
down one of the pillars of ordinary recognised domestic 
economy, namely, that of carefully saving every penny 
that is possible. “ But her arguments besides being new are 
sound and good, and I hope they will be of use. Next week 
she will have something to say about “ His People,” or, in 
other words, hubby's relations. 


‘Some friends and I were recently talking about 

Parliamentary affairs,” writes G. O. P., 

His “when the question arose as to the 

Majesty's withholding of the Royal assent to a 

Assent. Bill. One of my friends stated that 

the King could only withhold his 

assent for a matter of about twenty-one days, when the 

Bill would become law without such assent. Is this 
correct ? > —— 

I know of poring the Constitution to justify such a 
statement, G. O. P. The Royal assent is absolutely 
necessary before a Bill can become law. This, of course, 
is never withheld nowadays, it being an accepted fact 
that the Sovereign has no will but that of his Ministers. 

Queen Anne, who, as we all know, is now deceased, 
was the last monarch to exercise her right of refusal. In 
1707 she declined to accept a Bill for settling the Militia 
in Scotland, and fourteen years before that William LI 
had treated a Bill for Triennial Parliaments in the same 
fashion. 

The nearest approach we have had to such a deadlock 
in more recent times was when Queen Victoria in 1839 
objected to having her Court ladies chan because a 
new Government had come in. So strongly did she feel 
on this point that Sir Robert Peel had to threaten to 
resign before she would give way. 

Should the reigning Sovereign refuse his consent to a 
Bill the Government's only course would bo to appeal to 
the country. Should they be returned to power the 
gequired assent would no doubt be at once forthcoming. 


“* Some time ago,” writes E. L., “I took charge of a parrot 
while the owner was away. On his 
return he said: ‘I remembered only 
when coming home in the train that [ 
had not warned you against givin 
pak to the parrot. It’s deadly poison to him, and, 
indeed, to all birds.’ Now, [hada lark, and had often put a 

iece of parsley between the bars of his cage. I told m 
riend so, but he answered : ‘ In that case he didn’t touch 
it. His instinct told him it was poison.’ Now I come to 
think of it I don’t believe that the parsley ever was eaten, 
but I should like to know if it is really poisonous to 
birds ? ’—— 

I am not sure about the leaves, E. L., but petite om 
are undoubtedly a deadly poison to almost every kind of 
bird. They are just as fatal to insects, and in a powdered 
form can be used most successfully for destroying them. 

Although, as I say, not certain, I hae ma doots as to the 
leaves being poisonous. At all events, one old lady I 
know in Devonshire always gives a sprig of parsley to her 
canary when she picks some in the garden, and she has 
told me that the bird not only eats it but enjoys it. Of 
course, this particular canary may be a specially tough 
customer, but these are the facts, and I will leave you to 
form your own opinion. . 

I fear I am not much of a believer in the instinct of 
birds and animals as to what is poisonous. Cattle, for 
instance, are constantly killing themselves by eating yew, 
while I myself have seen a duck die in great pain as the 
result of swallowing caterpillars. So if you ever have a 
lark again, I should advise you not to put him in the way 
of any unnecessary temptation. 


Poison 
for Poll. 


You exaggerate, S. W., when you refer to journalists as 
“modern galley slaves.’ Compared 
with the fet of the miserable beings 
who propelled ancient war-vesscls, a 
journalist’s life is one long round of 
joy. Galley slaves were chained together so that ey 
could not sleep, starvation and thirst were always wit! 
them, and taskmasters, holding heavy whips, inspired them 
to put forth their utmost strength at the oars. Journalism 
hasn't reached this stage at present. 


Galley 
Slaves. 


A. B. S. wants to know how histories are written. ‘‘ Who 
is responsible for the history of our own 

Mysteries of country and the history of the world 
Histories. generally?’ he asks. “‘Is it done by 
men appointed by the Government of 

the day, or do private individuals take it upon themselves ? 
It appears to me that it must be done by somo cntirely 
unbiassed individual, either in politics or anything else, 
and to get such a person who at the same time is capable of 
undertaking such a work must be a difficult matter.”’—-— 
You aro quite right. A. B. 8. In fact, to find an 
“entirely unbiassed ”’ person would be flatly impossible. 
The nearest approach to it amongst our own historians 
would be Professor Freeman, and the natural consequence 
is that his history is the driest and dullest “ classic” we 


possess. 

Compared with the brilliant work of Froude and 
Macaulay, who were both people of strong prejudice, 
Freeman's work is almost unreadable. 

General history in this country has always been written 
by private individuals ; baat in the case of a well-known 
authority the Government of the day would doubtless give 
him access to official records. As opposed to this 
haphazard method of producing general history, the story 
of our great campaigns have, as a rule, been arranged for 
and commissioned by Government. 

Napier’s ‘‘ Peninsular ” and General Maurice’s “‘ History 
of the Boer War” are fine examples. The American 
“ Official History of the Rebellion ” cost the country close 
on £600,000, and consisted of no fewer than 128 volumes. 
Perhaps the best example of pluck in writing history is 
offered by John Richard Green and his wife. The author 
of “A Short History of the English People,” completed 
his work while dying of consumption, and his wife, who 
acted as his amanuensis, we herself to use her left hand, 
because her right hand had become incapacitated through 
writers’ cramp. 


“TI Have been asked once or twice lately when Quarter 
Day was,” writes T. C. R., “and I 
find that even well-educated ple 
frequently forget the date. Is it not 
time that this absurd way of reckoning 
the Quarter Days as Lady Day 25th March, Midsummer 
Day 24th June, Michaslmas Day 29th Scptember, and 
Christmas Day 25th December was done away with ? 
I think it would be infinitely easier to reckon the quarters 
thus—New Year’s Day, tho First of April, the First of 
July, and the First of October. I should be glad of your 
opinion.” —— 

I think your suggested reform is a most sensible one, 
T. C. R. Personally I should like to see Quartcr Days 
and their accompanying budget of bills, ‘* per account 
rendered,”’ abolished altogether, but as there appears to be 
no way of bringing about this Utopian solution except by 
not running into debt, I fear it is no good dwelling on it. 

In Scotland, as you are no doubt aware, Quarter Days 
are different from England, Whitsunday and the quaintly 
named Martinmas, Candlemas, and Lammas taking the 
place of our pay-up festivals. If, as you suggest, we 
were to introduce the First of pi as a Quarter Day, it 
would give us the opportunity of returning our landlords, 


Quarter 
Days. 


— 


demand for rent under the impression that it was a 
scasonable joke. In France, by the way, instead of 
talking about making an April Fool of someone, {!:¢ 
ie call it making him an April “fish.” Why the 
should. be so, I do not know. Perhaps one of my readerg 
can enlighten me. 


ALREADY a number of Colonial and foreign readers have 
sent in their attempts in the compc:i- 
Colonials’ _tion which we recently announced, so 
Corner. that it looks as though there is o¢¢ry 
possibility of the money to be diviloid 
amongst tho winners being on a very handsome scale. (ing 
reader asks if he is allowed to send in one attempt evo-y 
week till the contest closes at the end of July. Thero iy 
certainly nothing in the conditions to prevent this, 


Two weeks ago in announcing our awards for Cri: 
Snicks No. 1, we were found in t'; 

An Ex- awkward position of appearing to award 
planation. one of our bats to a competitor who 

. attempt was obviously not in keepin, 
with the rules of the competition. ‘ 
_The manner in which this error happened was very 
simple. A reader eent in a Cricket Snick which failed to 
comply with the regulation relating to middle nats, 
This entry form was naturally laid aside, but by accident 
got mixed with one of the prize coupons, and when thes9 
publia eapared og Pv apa ted was unfortunately 
amon em error bein i ‘ 
daa amen? i ig noticed too la‘s 
The prize-winner whose name was not published waa 
Mr. George J. Purser, Bristol Road, Selby Oak, Birming. 
ham, and his Cricket Snick was : ° 


A, Lilley, Always Looking. 


The bat, together with a note explaining matters, wa 
sent to Mr. Purser a fortnight ago. . $ sie 

We should also like to add that when the reader whose 
name was printed in error saw that he had been 
announced as a winner, he at once wrote us a very sports- 
manlike letter, holding that he ought to be disqualificd. 
As, however, the fault lay entirely with ourselves, and aa 
his name was published as a winner, we have asked him 
to accept the bat, not as a prize, but as a gift. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £748 7s, 2!d. 
S. 8. Inveresk, 88. 2d.; Sale of Music, 48. 9d.; G. and L. Day, 


L. L. R, E. and 8, Wilde, V. I. L. G. and D. Peterson. L. 1. ard 
K. Brylock, J. and H. Thomson, B. Ririe, and L. Mostyn. 175. 4d., 
H. M. C., 1s.; Elsie Wilcock, Auckland, £1; E. M. W.. 12s 
KE. M. Holloway, £1; G. E. Holloway, 8. Africa, 36.; W. D. and 
ALA - 103.; J. A. O., &8.; Miss Attwell, £2 2:.; Xtra Mex, 
2s. 6d.; F.C. Tilby, £6; “All Saints’ Church ‘Girls’ Sunday-school, 


" . 9d.; J. W. Rigg, £2 28.; Mr. and M 
Kenneth Bilbrough, £8 2s. irs, K. M. Cor "Mrs Wal 


Durrant, £1 1ls.; W. Cowell, 95. 8d.; EF. Steane Price, £19, 
HW. M. C., 18.; T. Dav £1; Capt, and Mrs, Pennant Ios, 
5 §3.; O. F. Rudd, 10s. 6d.; H. G. Wl. Wilkinson, £5: J. EF. 
Berrey, £10; Anon., £2 2s.; W, Sidney Mayne, £1; Mrs. FE. Rusvil, 


£1 1s.; Major and Mrs. W. Rothcram, £2 0s. 6d.; A. W. Dollard, 
£2 23.; 8S. Langley Syms, £1; E. Batty, £1; O. A. S., 103; F OC. 
Greenfield, £1 1s.; Mrs. chton, £1; Miss Cooper, £1 la; Anon. 
£1 1s.; B. M. P., 2s. 6d.; Mise F. G. Crossmann, £1 18.; X. YZ. 
6d.; EB. J. Mid cicids ey Ste Kilcen, £4 18.; M. P., Os.; Ricardo 


Hartley, £1: Lord Llangattock, £10; F. Eeles, £5; W. H. Smith, 
£1; L. M £5; 8. 


,Couiectgp : Blackburn and District Schoolboys’ Football Assce:a- 
tion, £2; L. Gould, 3e, 6d.; the Natal Witness, per P. Davis and 
Sons, 109.; Haircutting on SS. Twilight, per R. Old, 53.: Annual 
Whist Drive arranged by J. Grinham, of Harringay, £15 153. 
Canteen of H.M.S. Antrim, per J. Peace, £8 58. 9d. 


Grand (P.iW.) total, 2993 18s. 1}d. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed goes to the children in food or fare. All 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. O. Arthur Dears, 
Limited, the Daily Ezpress, Limited, the Standard News}<ijits, 


Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness fer 
child; £8 23. pays for a complete party of 200, with the nece-1'y 


attendants. Suhecr:ptions should fe adiircssed to the Hon, Sere 
tary, F. A. F., Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London. We, 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms ma) le 
had on application. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - «= * 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Fartiament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
in 
™ ono“ £6,000,000 = am 
Employers’ Liability. 
Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Deb 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. EC. 
RICHARD J. PAULL General Man*9t and Sereicry. 
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Stories for 


Whitsuntide 
THE TRESPASSER 


By Gilbert Parker 


‘* The story is written with remarkable power and sparkles with 
brilliant dialogue.’’—Star. 


LOVE IN 


JUNE 


By Keble Howard 


“* Those who love a love tale will love this one.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SYREN OF THE SKIES 


‘e 


By George Griffith 


. the same thread of human love running 


There ts .. . 
through the narrative which lent its chief charm to the * Ange! of 


the Revolution.’ ’’—Weekly Times and Echo. 


GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE 


By Ian Maclaren 


“* This novel by the late Ian Maclaren will surely be accounted one 
of his best.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE RAIDERS 


“* A strikingly realistic romance.’’—Morning Post. 


A MODERN 


By S. R. Crockett 


JULIET 


By Charles Garvice 


Author of “Just a Girl,’’ ‘* The Outcast of the Family,’’ etc. 


SS 
Sold hy all booksellers, 6d. cach, or post free (inland) for 8d. each; three volumes for Is, l0d., six 


furs. #1.; and twelve for 6s.6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, 


Published by C. ARTHUR PEARSON Li‘d., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. W.«'., from whom complete list of Sixpenny Novels, 120 Titles, miy be had on application. 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Result of Contest No. 33. 

Ly Contest No. 83 the amount available for distribution 
allows a prize of £5 7s. to each of the senders of the ten 
lines selected as the best by the adjudicators. The remainder, 
£17 14s, is distributed amonget thoee whose efforts come 
next in merit. - Be 

In Picture Couplets No. 33, which competitors were 
asked to complete, the line given was : 

Wen to help.the new cook Brown consented with glee 


The ten lines selected as the best by the adjudicators, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 
as follows : : 

“ I’m sorry what's ‘ done’ can’t be ‘helped,’ cook,” said he. 

J. M. Wart, 250 Union Grove, Aberdeen. 

“ Do you think,” she said, ‘‘‘ one helping’ satisfies me ?** 

M. ZEBeEv1£, 20 Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush. 

He sasd, ‘‘ Now, ‘cook, I’m trying.” — Yes, very,” said she. 

Fereus Lesxie, 10 Petteri Bridge Terrace, isle, 

‘* Brown’s ‘ turned out a brick,” eaid his wife over tea. 

J. H. Sgrron, 118 Norfolk Terrace, Mount Pleasant, 

vansea. 

‘i'd the menu in French—saved erplaining, you see. 
N. West, Badminton Club, Piccadilly. 


CRICKET SNICKS. 


Result of Contest No. 3. 


Ix Contest No. 3 competitors were invited to make Snicks 
' the names of famous statesmen. The five efforts selected 
‘the best, together with the names and addresses of the 

te = : o each of whom a “ Force” bat has been awarded, 
tas follows: 
H. H. Asquith. Here Again! 

T. D. Wiittams, 24 Fieldhouse Road, Balham. 

, Winston Churchill. Whirlwind Celebrity. 

Jo3. G. Lamm, Calverton, Notts. 

: Augustine Birrell. Another Berth. 

. D. Evporne, 48 Western Road, Romford. 

Alexander Ure. Appears Ubiquitous. 

!\outT. Davipson, Gayfield Terrace, Bathgate. 

Jesse Collings. Jubilant Cows. 
MCrmmon, 41 Great Percy Street, Clerkenwell. 
‘he three “ Force ” balls have been awarded as consolation 
io the following ; 
S. R. Gates, 66 Bulwark Street, Dover. 
. Parrott, 20 Dialstone Lane, Stockport. 
-. 5. Bristow, 6 Westwood St., Moss Sido, Manchester. 


Upon “ Dishes I’ve Cooked,” he gave lectures—all free. 
ARTHUB Morrison, 182 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

“ What ts this?” said the carver ; “ the Family Tree?” 
R. M. Wittusson, Jr., 87 Bellevue Road, Edinburgh. 
That the Browns’ table “* groaned ” was no wonder to me. 
Mr. Ca4ruzs, 66 De Laune Street, oeapime: a 
“ The whipped cream is the only thing tender,” said we. 
Miss In1s sy, 45 Maple Street, Fitzroy Square, W.C. 
He made more people laugh than grow fat, you'll agree. 

Rey. Canes P. Horan, Wilton, Cork City. 


Ne 
146 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 


Burdett, L., 10 Parkinson Avenue, Scunthorpe. 

., 7 Albany Road, Harborne, Birmingham. 
.. 46 West Street, Harrow. 

Edmunds, Miss M., Myrddin Villa, Pantyffynnon. 


Holman, F., Claremont, Che'ston, Torquay. 
Jackeon, A. B., 22 Boulthum Avenue, Lincoln. 
cy, Mrs., 60 West Street, Horsham 


Rice, Misa P., 1 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
Sharp, Charles, 337 Romford Road, Forest Gate. 
Till, Alfred, King's Road, Leeda. 


3 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


" Mayhew, M'ss, 235 The Terrace, Maida Vale. 
Slattery, J., 198 Princes Place, Holland Park Avenne, W. 
Wilson, Miss J., 48 Montrose Terrace, Edinburgh. 


THE BOOK THAT WILL HELP 
YOU TO PROTECT THE HONOUR 
OF YOUR DAUGHTERS. .. . 


THE 


WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC 


Dedicated by permission to Her 
Excellency the Couatess of Aberdeen. 


Contains a full exposure of the abominalle methods 
by which the agents of the White Slave Traffic lure 
eir victims to their doom. 


“The White Slave Traffic” is sold at all bookstalls, 
rice 6d. Copies may be obtained post free for 8d. 
rom the offices of M. 4, P., 17 Henrietta Street, 


London, W.C. 
PRICE 6d. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
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pe This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


fio» RalLway INSURANCE. 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and cnevf £1,000. 


Thie Insurance holds good for any number of claims cf 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 spccially guarantied by 
THE OOEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whoin notices 
of claim, user the tala conditions, must be sent within siven 
days to the above address. 
» will be vert by oe above Somers or to the lezal 
representative of any person killed by an acc: 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the pu--cncer 
train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vatis), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, pus-e-siun, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
avis provided at the foot. This paper may be felt at his, or Ler, 
place of abude, so long as the coupon is sixned. 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the lezal 
representative of such person injured, should death result) from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 


notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrenva 
In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an il'ecal act, 
& 100 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway i- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident! tv any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as @ passenger. ihe 
ae representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not. pio 
vided nofice in every case be given to Tug Ockan AccinestT 430 
Guarantee Corporation, Limirep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Sireet, London, 
E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represe: 
of any cyclist who mects his death by accident while act: 
acycle, provided that deceased at tho time of such ac < 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupen on this pase. or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usuil signature, wiitten in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. and tht 
occur within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that uw 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at abuse ac 
within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at lus, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the «eupon is signe! 
The above conditions are the essence of tho contr 
This insurance holds good for the current weed ef ivsce erty orl 
entities the hulder to the benefit of. and ts s.toet tocte vet 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1890) Risks Nus 2 and 3 
Tho Purchas this Publication is admitted ‘o be cle 
of a Premiutn under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of +! 
he seen at the office of this Journal, or of the «uid: 
No person can recover an more than one Coupes Tu. + 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
Enbscribers who have dul aid a twelve.mont 
for PEARSO "S WEEELY {un advance to the 
tothe Publisher, neod not, during the perio 
gubscription. sign the coupon, or carry the pa 
It 1s only necessary to forward the newsacents re. 1 
pubdiicher of the paper, Henrietta Strost, Loudoy WC. vt» 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


Signature......... .. 


Available from Va.m, Thursday, Mas i 2i. U4. 
until midnight, Friday, Way 200, ba) 


12 QUARTS 6° 


GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 
NEW DESSERT. 


WHEN it was stated quite recently that there had been discovered a new, inexpensive 
dessert that was to prove a lasting delight there was an immediate rush to test the same. 


When it was found that those responsible for the introduction of the new dessert had 
offered one quart of delicious cream custard to all who applied, over 70,000 applications 
were received for the same. The result has been that 70,000 women have been voicing 
the praises of a delicacy hitherto unknown and unthought of by housewives. - 


It is always a matter causing grave worry, this trouble of what to have for dessert. 
Something new, something quite refreshing is called for, and here in the new Cream 
Custard every desire in this direction is anticipated. . 

The new Cream Custard, it must be understood, is something quite out of the common 
—it has not that dry, hard flavour of the ordinary custard made from ordinary packet 


powders—it is rich, fresh, and sufficiently fortified with absolute nutriment to form almost 
a staple article of diet. ; 


may be served in all sorts of ways, and is very delicious with stewed fruit, either hot or 
cold. It is quite delightful served alone. 

It is certain that when once you have tried the new Cream Custard you will never 
be content again with the old-fashioned kinds. The points to be remembered: are that 
time-saving and economy in use are the great features. Firstly, it takes but a moment 
to make; and secondly, a 63d. tin makes 12 quarts of delicious creamy custard. 


ALL GOOD GROCERS STOCK FOSTER CLARK'S CREAM CUSTARD. 


To those who have not already availed themselves of 
the FREE SAMPLE OFFER, the proprietors 
still keep that generous offer open, and are ready to 
send one quart of Cream Custard absolutely free 
of charge. Applications should be addressed to— 


Foster Clark & Co., 


Dept. P.W., Maidatone, Kent. 


i! Ucmmunications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” Cffices, HENR STREET, [ON 


